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JAMES’S HALL. 


ST. 
Entrance in Regent Street and Piccaiilly. 
PROFESSOR ANDERSON’S RE-APPEARANCE 


(after an absence of Seven yéars) in his Great Entertainment, 
“THE WORLD OF MAGIC,” 
as performed by him in every part of the globe. 
MISS ANDERSON, 


The Modern Mnemosyne and Retro-Reminiscent Orthographist, will make her First 
Appearance in London as the 


“SECOND-SIGHTED" SYBIL 
Her part of the Programme is Original, and has no Parallel in the World. 





PROFESSOR ANDERSON. 
GREAT WIZARD OF THE NORTH! 
COSMOPOLITAN MONARCH OF MAGICIANS! 


PRESTIDIGITATEUR! ILLUSIONIST! PHYSICIST! AND TRAVELLER! 


in his Original Entertainment, as Performed by him in London for One Thousand 
Nights at Covent Garden, Lyceum, Adelphi, Strand, Sadler's Wells, Surrey, 
Standard, and Grecian Theatres. 


THE WORLD OF MAGIC 
will contain exemplifications of the 
MAGICAL, MYSTICAL, AND MIRTHFUL, 
selected from every department of 


NATURAL MAGIC, 


and with resources derived from the Sciences—Chemistry, Dynamics, Hydraulics, 
Acoustics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, Electro-Magnetism, 
The Thaumaturgy of the Ancients, 
The Mysteries of the Rosisrucians, 
The Wonders Attributed to Gagliostro, 
The Marvels of the Magicians of the Orient. 





The St, James's Hall will be fitted up as his Grand 
ENCHANTED PSYCHOMANTHEUM, 
With appropriate adjuncts, so as to render the mise en scene perfect as a 
PALACE OF ENCHANTMENT. 


The apparatus has been Specially Manufactured at an immense cost, and consists 
of every variety of intricate and beautiful machinery, exceeding in magnificence 
anything which Professor Anderson has previously attempted in London. 


Miss E, Anderson, the Attendant Magic S nd"Miss’F, And 
. Anderson, the Attendant at the ¢ Scene; ai s\F. lerson, the 
Musical Fairy of the Enchanted Portfolie, = ees : 

The Ticket Office open, under the superintendance of Mr. Austin, daily from 10 
tili five o'clock, where seats for the Reserved Stalls can be secured. 

Prices of Admission :— 

Reserved Seats (dress) numbered, 3s.; and Balcony (not numbered) 3s. ; Second 

Seats, 2s. ; Body of the Hall and Gallery, 1s. 





R. GEORGE DOLBY begs to announce that he is 
making arrangements for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis- 
tinguished Artists:—~ 
VOCALISTS: 


Madame GRISI 


AND 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 


Mr. PATEY 
AND 
Signor MARIO. 


VIOLIN : 
M. SAINTON. 


ACCOMPANYIST: 
Herr MEYER LUTZ 
The Tour will commence about the middle of September and terminate ia 


December. 
Applications respecting Engagements to be made to Mr. Gzorer Do.sr, Egyptian 


Hall, Piccadilly, London. 


ADAME SAINTON DOLBY will sing Henry 
Smart's popular song, “* THE LADY OF THE LEA,” at the Birmingham 
and Hereford Festivals. 


RS. CAMPBELL BLACK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Francis Rostnson, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ's Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French. She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has y studied 
Sacred Music. Mrs. CampBeLt BLack accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 


and Guitar. All communications resp g engag ts to sing at Concerts, &., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “THE KNIGHT 
AND THE MAIDEN” (Words by H. Heasee, Esq.), composed by Emits 
ania the York Festival, Sept. 7th and 8th, and at the Glasgow City Hall, Sept. 


ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Raxpzceer’s admired 
Cradle Song, “ PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” and the duet (with Miss Rose 
figrser) “OH, GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY” from Howard Glover's 
popular Operetta of Once too Often, at the City Hall Concerts, Glasgow, September 
17, 24, and October 1. 


ADLLE. ADELINA PATTI will sing “ Di gioja 
insolita,” valse composed by Maurice Strakoscg, at the Birmingham Festival 
Concert, Thursday evening, September 8. 


ADLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN (Soprano). 
Communications respecting engagements in Town and Country to be 
addressed to 115 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, 



































R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS EVERY 


EVENING, at 8 o'ctocx, Roya Iratan Opera House, Covent GARDEN, 
MDLLE. CARLOTTA PATTI, MDLLE, MARIE KREBS, MR. LEVY, 
MR. CARRODUS, and ALI BEN SOUALLE every Evening. 

Band of One Hundred performers. 
Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
PRoMENADE, AMPHITHEATRE STALLS, AND AMPHITHEATRE, 1s, ; Dress Circe, 2s, 6d. 
Private Boxes, £1 1s. and 10s. 6d. 
The Box Office is opened from ten till five. 
On Tuurspay next, the Second MENDELSSOHN NIGHT. 


RoxAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent Ganpen.—The 
obility, reholders, and the public are respectfully informed that THE 
— COMPANY (Limited), will commence their First Season in October 
By Order, MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 


Mee LEMMENS SHERRINGTON, Mz. W. 
3 Sop a amar ag aa nA 











R. SIMS REEVES will sing “ THE MESSAGE,” 
frente —— > him by BLumewrHat, at the Hereford Festival, on Wednesday 


R. J. G. PATEY will sing Formes’ Popular Song, 
“In Sheltered Vale,” at Mr. ALFRED MELLOn’s PromenaDE Concents, at the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, during the week. 








TUNING. ; 
ANTED.— A Situation for a YOUNG MAN of 
good character and steady habits. He can tune the Pianoforte and Harp 
well, Concertina and Harmonium very fairly, and knows something of repairing 
these instruments. Commencing ry, 26s. a week. Address, D. N., care of 
Messrs. Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, London. 


Eby PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS OF MUSIC. 
Authors’ Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms by F. Bowcher, 
3, Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 

For 


LARGE Stock of Music for full Orchestra. 
Sale—Cheap, Enquire 112, New Kent Road. 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 
‘HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
uare Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 

To be Published by Subscription, 
MASS in B flat, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 
Solo, with Chorus. Composed and dedicated by permission to His Imperial 

ajesty Dom Pepro II., Emperor of Brazil, 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
To Subscribers, 58.; Non-Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Mdlle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Adelina Patti. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA” 
Is also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS. 
Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale). 
Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 
Price 4s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














Just Published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist in Hochland.”) 
ComPosED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 


Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


‘* HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING,” 


NEW SONG 


BY 
HENRY SMART. 
The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
©Ompanion to his celebrated ““ LADY OF THE LEA.” 


Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


Composed by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











Just published, price 4s., 


*“VOGLIAN‘A,” 


Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedieé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 


Par 
WILHELM GANZ 


London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just published, price 3s., 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 
SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE, 
Written by MINNIE, 

Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W 








Just published, price 3s., 


“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 


HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher’s celebrated Romance, 
“ALICE, WHER= ART THOU?» 


As performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN, 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison’ & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 





In the Press, 


“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of THE GLeg AND OPERA UNION; 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 3s. 


“WHERE IS HE;” 
SONG, 
Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


“WHITHER AWAY. 


SONG, 
Composed by GEORGE B, ALLEN. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


MARY; 
SONG. 
Composep ny JOHN JACKSON. 


London’: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


THE ROSEBUD, 


MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep By CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 
THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 
POLKA MAZURKA, . 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 
Played everywhere and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the atove Composer's popular Morceau de Concert, 
“Les Echos de Londres,” price 4s. 





In the press, 


‘THE BOORT SCHOTTISHE,” 
Handsomely Illustrated, 
Dedicated to Mrs. Henry Godfrey, 
(Of Boort), 
Composep By GEORGE EVANS LABERTOUCHE. 





London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street.’ 
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REMINISCENCES OF MR. LUMLEY’S 
REMINISCENCES. 


Fors’-AtLEy.—“ In those days the pit was extensive ; the stalls, origi- 
nally introduced by M. Laporte, being comparatively few in number. 
From an entrance, occupying the centre of the lowest tier of boxes, a few 
steps descended to the back of the pit, down the centre of which a broad 
space was left unencumbered up to within a few feet of the orchestra, 
This formed the renowned ‘I*op’s-alley,’ the time-honoured celebrity 
of which I so much respected that, waiving all consideration of per- 
sonal advantage, I objected to increase the number of stalls. Ample 
room was left also between the pit seats and the boxes on the pit tier, 
and thus there was space allowing the Aabilués to lounge about at their 
leisure. Fop’s-alley, as the name implied, was an ancient institution, 
The very term ‘fop’ had already become extinct in the earliest days of 
my management. The ‘dandy’ was all but antiquated, while the ‘swell’ 
had not yet risen to his recent supremacy. But, no matter for the dis- 
tinction, the meaning of the term was fully understood and admitted as 
a generally recognized reality. It was the practice of the day for all 
the more ‘ exquisite’ and fashionable gentlemen to quit the boxes or 
their scanty stalls during various portions of the performance, and to 
fill the vacant spaces in the centre and sides of the pit, where they 
could laugh, lounge, chatter, eye the boxes from convenient vantage 
points, and likewise criticize and applaud in common. The ‘ meetings 
and greetings’ that took place in the pit of the Opera were looked upon 
aa an essential portion of the evening’s entertainment. All that was 
aristocratic, distinguished, fashionable, or (still more) would-be fashion- 
able, met, swarmed, greeted, babbled in an ever-seething, ever-varying 
crowd. Many of the young ‘ exquisites’ of that period have since dis- 
appeared from the arena of the world as from that of the Opera; many 
others have fallen into ‘the sere and yellow leaf,’ and have been 
elbowed from their thrones by impertinately handsome young ‘ Dun- 
drearys’ of a later day.. But the living heroes of the past may have 
the consolation of knowing that modern ‘ fops’ possess no longer this 
special ground whereon to display their social importance. Fop’s-alley 
is no more.” 

Toe Pas pe Quarre.—‘ With such materials in my grasp as 
the four celebrated danseuses, Taglioni, Carlotta Grisi, Cerito, 
and Lucille Grahn, it was my ambition to unite them all in 
one striking divertissement. But ambition, even seconded by mana- 
gerial will, scarcely sufficed to put so audacious a project into 
execution. No one could be more aware than myself of the diffi- 
culties I should have to encounter. ‘he government of a great 
State was but a trifle compared to the government of such subjects as 
those whom I was supposed to be able to command; for these were 
subjects who considered themselves far above mortal control, or, more 
properly speaking, each was a queen in her own right—alone, absolute, 
supreme! Great, indeed, had been the effort during the previous 
season to place two queens of Brentford upon one throne! But to 
establish four queens with equal rights together on the ballet throne 
of such a State may well have been considered an impossibility, to be 

discarded from the mind as a vain dream, incapable of realization. 
‘Impossibility,’ however, was a word not in my vocabulary. I knew 
the force of the old French saying, ‘Si c’est possible, c'est déja fait; si 
impossible, cela se fera,’ The impossible was to be done—nay, it was done. 
But there existed difficulties beyond even a manager’s calculations. 
Material obstacles were easily overcome. When it was feared that 
Carlotta Grisi would not be able to leave Paris in time to rehearse and 
appear for the occasion, a vessel was chartered from the Steam Naviga- 
tion Company to waft the sylph at a moment’s notice across the 
Channel; a special train was engaged, and ready at Dover; relays of 
horses were in waiting to aid the flight of the danseuse all the way from 
Paris to Calais. These preparations were not the only,means used on 
this trying occasion, where every chance of collision was to be avoided, 
as instantaneously fatal to the vitality of the scheme; tact, temper, 
and every attribute of the diplomatic art were exerted to the utmost. 
In the execution of the project the difficulties were again manifold. 
Every twinkle of each foot in every pas had to be nicely weighed in 
the balance, so as to give no preponderance. Each danseuse was to 
shine in her peculiar style and grace to the last stretch of perfection ; 
but no one was to outshine the others—unless in their own individual 
belief. Lastly, the famous pas de guatre was ‘ composed’ with all the 
art of which the distinguished ballet-master, Perrot, was capable. 
Let no one undervalue the magnitude of this tremendous task. I 
was informed by a well-known diplomatist that, when the preparations 
for the solemnities and festivities attendant upon the coronation of the 
Emperor of Austria at Milan were placed in his hands, the settlement 
of a pas de deux, to be danced by Carlotta Grisi and Cerito (although 
then comparatively mere tyroes at the Scala), cost him a hundred-fold 
more trouble than all the other complicated arrangements of the 
festival, All was then adjusted. Satisfaction was in every mind ; the 





event had arrived; no further hindrances were expected. Suddenly, 
while I was engaged with lawyers in my own room, deeply occupied 
with the final arrangements for my purchase of the opera-house (of 
which more hereafter), poor Perrot rushed ,.unannounced into my pre- 
sence in a state of intense despair. Without regard for the serious 
conclave assembled, he uttered frantic exclamations, tore his hair, and 
at last found breath to say that all was over—that the pas de quatre had 
fallen to the ground, and never could be given. With difficulty the 
unfortunate ballet-master was calmed down to a sufficient state of 
reason to be able to explain the cause of his anguish. The com- 
pletion of the purchase of the opera-house was suspended for a few 
minutes, and the explanation came as follows:—When all was 
ready I had desired to regulate the order in which the separate 
pas of each danseuse should come. ‘The place of honor, the last 
in such cases (as in regal processions), had been ceded without 
over much hesitation to Mdlle. Taglioni. Of the remaining ladies 
who claimed equal rights, founded on talent and popularity, neither 
would appear before the other. ‘Mon Dieu!’ exclaimed the ballet- 
master in distress, ‘ Cerito ne veut pas commencer avant Carlotta—ni 
Carlotta avant Cerito, et il n’y a pas moyen de les faire bouger; tout 
est fini! ‘The solution is easy,’ said I to poor Perrot. ‘The 
question of talent must be decided by the public. But in this 
dilemma there is one point on which I am sure the ladies will be frank. 
Let the oldest take her unquestionable right to the envied position.’ 
The ballet-master smote his forehead, smiled assent, and bounded 
from the room upon the stage. The judgment of the manager was 
announced. ‘The ladies tittered, laughed, drew back, and were now as 
much disinclined to accept the right position as they had been before 
eager to claim it. The ruse succeeded. ‘The management of the affair 
was left in M, Perrot’s hands. The order of the ladies being settled, 
on the same night the grand pas de quatre was finally performed before 
a delighted audience, who little knew how nearly they had been 
deprived of their expected treat. The excitement occasioned by 
the announcement of the wonderful pas had been intense among 
the frequenters of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and accordingly the 
theatre was crowded to suffocation, not only on the first night, 
but on every night in which it was given. ‘The papers teemed 
with enthusiastic eulogiums. The ever-verdant Punch and some 
of its minor satellites out of rivalry produced caricatures of the 
political pas de quatre. The varied excellences of each danseuse were 
warmly and eagerly canvassed in every club, at every dinner, in every 





ball-room. From the palace to the shop-counter the pas de quatre was 
the great topic of the day, to the exclusion of every interest, however 
serious. ‘The excitement crossed the Channel. Foreign papers circu- 
lated histories and descriptions of its wonders. Foreign Courts 
received, along with official despatches, detailed accounts of its 
extraordinary captivations. It was literally a European event! It 
probably formed the culminating point in the History of the Ballet in 
England.” 

Sonrag.— The Sontag once more trod those boards which had been 
the scene of her early triumphs. The sympathy her re-appearance had 
created was evidenced by the enthusiastic, and it may be said, affec- 
tionate reception with which she was greeted by an overcrowded house. 
The cheering was universal, genuine, unusually prolonged. That she 
herself should be at first deeply affected, even to tears, at a greeting 
so heartfelt and spontaneous, was well conceivable. The revival of old 
memories, at those exciting and once familiar sounds, joined to the 
thought of the causes which had placed her in that arena, must have 
moved her profoundly. A glance at the box where sat the husband 
and children, for whose sake this great and noble sacrifice had been 
made, gave her the necessary courage. Sontag subdued her emotion. 
In a few minutes she was once more the artist, and the artist alone. 
That a halo of interest was thrown around the high-placed lady, 
who had descended from her pedestal, and quitted the — and charm 
of her social and domestic life to resume professional duties long since 
laid aside, was perfectly intelligible. But it was not as the heroine of 
a romance of real life that Sontag reappeared; not as the Countess, 
who from well appreciated motives had reassumed the dramatic 
mantle. It was as the artist alone that she had come to earn the 
suffrages of the public—as the artist alone that she desired to be judged. 
It was to sound judgment, and not to mere curiosity and sympathy, how- 
ever legitimately awakened, that she appealed. And in that judgment 
she found her reward. Her return to the stage was one long triumph. 
All had felt that it must be a marvel, if, after more than twenty 
years, this gifted prima donna could return with her powers unimpaired, 
Yet the marvel was here—an unquestionable fact. Her voice was ‘as 
fresh, pure, and beautiful as ever. Madame Sontag brought back an 
artistic skill, matured and perfected by the continued study which, 
since her retirement, had been to her a labour of love. The beauty 
which had exercised so great a fascination over an elder generation 
was, strange to say, but little changed. It was remodelled rather 





pas de quatre was rehearsed—was announced ; the very morning of the 


than effaced, while the figure seemed almost untouched by time. The 
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pleasing contour of the face, the beaming and expressive eye, and, 
above all, the winning smile which formerly had stolen away so many 
hearts, were all there. Men declared that, with the most clear and 
searching of opera-glasses, they could not give her more than five .and- 
twenty. She was in truth a living marvel! And, more strange than 
all, the Sontag who had been deemed by a former generation some- 
what deficient as an actress (although the most exquisite of soprano 
singers), was discovered to have warmth, animation, expression, even 
power as a dramatic artist. The fascination of her histrionic talent 
came to be as great as that of her faultless execution. The public is 
said to be a ‘ wayward’ creature ; but, on the contrary, it is extremely 
difficult to be moved from prepossessions once formed for good or evil. 
Whatever change may supervene in an artist, the public is loth to 
admit.a change into its own formed opinions. Sontag left the stage with 
the reputation of being ‘no actress.’ On her return it was almost impos- 
sible to persuade this public, wedded to traditions, that she was (what 
really was the case) one of the most finished and exquisite histrionic 
artists. Ere long the Sontag furore promised to equal the Lind mania. 
The houses were once more crammed. The excitement of Madame 
Sontag’s performances was nearly as uproarious as in the great days of 
her immediate predecessor. In spite of powerful rivalry, the fresh 
‘card’ in my hand seemed destined to win the game. In the Barbiere 
di Siviglia her exquisite finish and grace exercised the same fascinat- 
ing influence as on her first appearance. As Amina in the Sonnambula 
she had an even more difficult trial to sustain. ‘The part was con- 
sidered the best, as it had been the most celebrated, of all the great 
impersonations of Jenny Lind, whose last performance of it was recent 
in the memory of all the habitués of Her Majesty’s Theatre. The task 
of Madame Sontag, under such circumstances, was a bold, almost a 
hazardous one; but again she triumphed. Her charm in the part was 
so great that all thought of comparison was effaced from the minds of 
her listeners. The new Amina was hailed as rapturously as if no rival 
—much less one who was considered beyond the reach of competition 
—had ever existed; and, in spite of all prepossessions, her powers as 
an actress were universally declared} equal to her finished style as a 
cantatrice. Her rapidly rising sprogress in public estimation was as 
steady and sure as her début had been brilliants” 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN IN LEIPSIC & CLARA WIECK.* 
(Concluded from page 515.) 


Clara Wieck was born in Leipsic, on the 18th September, 1819. 
With her fifth year, she began to learn the piano, of which instru- 
ment she was destined to become a surprising mistress. The course 
of her instruction was based upon her father’s judicious method, 
and in four years she had made such progress as to be able to take 
part for the first time at a concert in public. She did so on the 
20th of October, 1828, at the concert given by a fair pianist from 
Prague, of the name of Perthaler, with whom she executed four- 
handed Variations by Kalkbrenner. Thanks to the great num- 
ber of musicians who frequented her father’s house, which had 
become the regular resort for all the musical celebrities of Leipsic, 
as well as for such as merely passed through it on their travels, 
Clara found opportunities for causing her talent, so happily 
developed, to be appreciated, and also for improving it. In this 
respect, according to the assurance given us by Wasielewsky, the 
lasting influence exerted upon her by Paganini’s presence in Leipsic 
during the month of October, 1829, deserves most especial men- 
tion. Besides playing the piano, Clara attempted of her own 
accord composition. In her eleventh year she appeared before the 
world as a concert player. Her father accompanied her on her 
first short trip to Weimar, Cassel, &c. On their return, they pre- 
pared for a longer flight, which carried them as far as Paris. 
Clara Wieck there appeared at a concert of her own, as well as 
frequently in private circles, and carried away with her that repu- 
tation which proved decisive for her prospects, and of which the in- 
fluence was perceptible wherever she subsequently performed. After 
staying several weeks in the French capital, she returned, on account 
of the outbreak of the cholera, to Leipsic, and devoted herself with 
renewed zeal to her musical studies, which were no longer re- 
stricted to those of a technical nature, under the further guidance 
of her father, but embraced theoretical subjects likewise, the study 
of which she had previously begun under the Cantor, Herr Wein- 
lig, and now (continued and ended under Carl Gustav :-Kupsch 
and Heinrich Dorn. In order to render herself as universal as 





* From a new work entitled: Zur Geschichte des Theaters und der 
Musik in Leipzig, by Dr. Emil Kneschke. (F. Fleischer, Leipsic.) 





ible in her knowledge, she took lessons in violin-playing from 
Pring, as well as, subsequently, in singing from Miksch of Dres- 
den. Other professional trips, during which she was the first to 
make known Chopin’s works in-the cities of Germany, were under- 
taken by her in company with her father, in the years 1836-1838, 
to Berlin, Breslau, Dresden, Hamburgh, and Vienna, when she 
achieved the most extraordinary success by her wonderful per- 
formances.—We may here state once for all, that, whenever she 
happened to be in Leipsic for a longer or shorter period, she played 
on various occasions at the Gewandhaus Concerts, and the Quartet 
Evenings. In January, 1889, she made a trip by herself to Nur- 
emberg, Stuttgardt, Carlsruhe, and Paris, returning in the August 
of the same year to Germany. The following winter she played 
at concerts in various towns in North Germany, and always with 
equal success. In this manner did she conclude one portion of her 
brilliant artistic career, commenced so soon ; she subsequently con- 
tinued it by the side of Robert Schumann. 

Ever since he had known Wieck's family, Schumann had always 
manifested sympathy and interest for the highly talented young 
girl who had at so early an age made such progress in her art. ° 
When she reached the threshold of womanhood, a love which 
gradually filled his whole being, was added to the above senti- 
ments. Schumann was long in doubt whether his love was re- 
turned by the object of it, and when at last he felt certain that it 
was, he could not obtain the consent of the young lady’s father, 
who did not feel inclined to give a daughter who had wound her- 
self round his heart, to a son-in-law who had no fully assured and 
settled source of livelihood. A period of struggles and ordeals now 
commenced for the two young people; attempts to find an asylum in 
Vienna miscarried, but hope and belief in the Future were not lost. 
At last Schumann had recourse to the law. The Court of Appeal 
at Leipsic dispensed with the paternal consent, otherwise necessary 
for a matrimonial contract ; and on the 12th September, 1840, the 
marriage of Robert with Clara Wieck took place in the village of 
Schinefeld. 

What Schumann had produced in the preceding summer, as 
well as what he produced in the ensuing winter, consisted prin- 
cipally of songs, melodies set to the gems of our German lyric 

oetry, the most beautiful pieces of Chamisso, Eichendorf, Riickert, 
y Kerner, H. Heine, Geibel, and R. Reineck. The sudden leap 
to a region of art, into which he had previously scarcely set his 
foot, is explained by the influence of domestic circumstances on 
him. As Schumann himself expressly remarks, in a letter to 
Dorn, that Clara Wieck ‘‘ was nearly the sole cause” of a num- 
ber of works he composed for the piano between the age of 
thirty-five and forty; we may here, with a full conviction of 
being right, repeat Wasielewski’s assertion: ‘+ that it was she 
again who gave the decisive impulse which induced him to take 
up the lyrical style.” The principal feature is a coy and sacred 
fever of the most blissful passion and love, which seizes on 
Schumann, as man and artist—both in one—in the domain of 
lyric poetry, often ecstatic and joyous, but still not without a 
painful trait now and then glimmering through, as a reflection 
of sorrow experienced, and of anxious doubt. This is certainly 
as little to be described in words as the essential principles of 
love are to be represented, but, in the songs of an amatory kind 
composed during the. year 1840, the whole human heart is exhi- 
bited to the naked eye plunged into the profoundest emotion, aud 
inflamed by the power of a noble passion.” 

There are no less than 138 various vocal pieces, of different 
length, some for one voice, and some for several voices, which were 
composed in 1840. We may, therefore, well call it “A Year of 
Songs.” As we have already said, they were™all conceived and 
committed to paper in Leipsic. What magnificent things they 
are, everyone feels and knows. Schumann judged with perfect 
correctness of himself, when ‘he wrote to August Kahlert, in 
Breslau: ‘I wish you would look more carefully at my compo- 
sitions in the}way of songs. ‘You speak of my ‘future, I do not 
dare to give more than I have given (especially in songs), and am 
contented.” 

The remaining years of the ‘stay in Leipsic were filled up by a 
series of instrumental works, and works for grand orchestra. Thus 
it was at this period that Schumann wrote the Symphony in B 
flat major and that in D minor, as well as one of his most 
extensive works: Das Paradies und die Peri. The libretto, founded 
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upon Moore’s of Lalla Rookh, was written for him by his 
youthful friend and schoolfellow at Zwickau, Emil Flechsig. The 
work was performed for the first time in the Gewandhaus, Leipsic, 
under Schumann's own direction, on the 4th December, 1843, and 
repeated a week afterwards, amid the lively applause of the public. 
A particular charm was added to these performances by the 
co-operation of Mad. Livia Frege, formerly Mdlle. Gerhard, who, 
despite her having withdrawn from a successful professional career, 
on retired into private life, sang ‘* with the warmest devotion and 
enchanting grace” the part of the Peri, a part, to a certain extent, 
planned and written for her. The work was very soon heard of 
elsewhere than in Leipsic; it was repeatedly performed in most 
large cities, including even New York. 

It was, however, nearly the last which Schumann produced in 
our town. In the year 1844, he set out, with his wife, on a pro- 
fessional trip, lasting several months, for Russia, (Petersburg, 
Moscow, etc.) ; at the end of June, on his return home, he gave 
up—as he had long intended—the editorship of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik, from which he entirely withdrew. The 
paper, it is true, had, for some time, been becoming an object of 
greater and greater indifference, and he had lost more and more 
the desire, at first so lively in him, of fulfilling the functions 
of a journalist and a critic. He was able to retire from his 
literary exertions with the consciousness of having assured the 
reputation, merely forming in his time, of Franz Schubert, Men- 
delssohn, Heller, and Taubert, and, on the other side, of having 
helped to lay the foundation for that of Norbert Burgmiiller, 
Chopin, Robert Franz, Niels }W. Gade,* Stephen fHeller, and 
Adolph Henselt. Men, too, like Bennett, Berlioz, and Verhulst 
were introduced into the musical world partly by him. 

In the Autumn of 1844, Schumann ‘went to Dresden, but did 
not completely fix his residence there till the December of the 
same year, after having taken, with his wife, at a Musical Matinée, 
on the 8th December, a formal and public farewell of Leipsic. It 
was then universally said that the cause of this change of residence 
was a feeling on pre gy of Schumann, that he had been slighted, 
by not being selected to conduct the Gewandhaus Concerts. But 
whether there is any truth in this, and, if so, how much, Wasie- 
lewski leaves undecided. 

We may pass rapidly over the last portion of the master’s life. 
He and his wife remained at Dresden till 1850, when they went 
to settle in Diisseldorf, where Schumann had accepted the post of 
Municipal Musical Director, formerly held by Mendelssohn, Rietz, 
and Hiller. Here that mental malady, which had already given 
several indications of its dread approach, was destined to increase 
in intensity and end in suicide. It was on the 27th February, 
1854, that Schumann, en négligé, and with nothing on his head. 
left his house very quietly, went to the Rheinbriicke, and 
endeavoured.to put an end to his existence by throwing himself 
into the stream. He ‘was rescued, it is true, by some boatmen, 
but for what a wretched fate was he reserved! He spent two 
years, with his mind hopelessly deranged, in the lunatic asylum at 
Endenich, near Bonn, till on the 29th July, 1856, the Angel of 
Death laid his hand upon his weary brow." 

_ Subsequently to 1844, Schumann and his wife were several 
times in Leipsi¢, though only for a very short period, as for instance 
in the Summer of 1850, when his opera of Genoveva was produced 
for the first time. We all know that since Mad. Schumann has 
become a widow, she has resumed her professional tours, and is 
one of the most complete and accomplished mistresses of the piano. 
Her permanent place of residence is no longer Diisseldorf but Berlin. 
— 


THE WAR AND MUSIC.+ 


Although the deadly struggle between two opposing foes, which is 
commonly called war, seems to exclude the idea of a reign of har- 
mony, of a cultivation of music, history teaches us that the greatest 
works musical art can claim as its own were written in war-times, 
and were enthusiastically espoused and propagated by the amateur. 
in Europe. Most of Beethoven’s symphonies, and his Fidelio were 
composed when Europe was convulsed by the Napoleonic wars, and 
when the Viennese especially, amongst whom the great composer 
resided, were more than once threatened to witness the horrors of war 
and the ravages of an invading foe. In Paris the great lights of 
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Cherubini and Spontini shone in all their splendor, and the vigor of 
the talents of both composers was enhanced, instead of bein 
diminished by the events then occurring. And this is but nates 
If great times occasionally make of small men cowards, mentally, as 
well as bodily, it stands to reason, that upon really great minds, upon 
great intellectual powers, they must act quite differently. Although, 
we think, that Beethoven's third symphony would have become, 
under any circumstances, a great work, yet the fact, that the master 
wrote it under the impression of the great deeds Napoleon then 
accomplished, undoubtedly accounts for the passages of boldness and 
grandeur which we now admire in this symphony. 

We need, however, not look to the past or to foreign countries to 
prove the truth of the old maxim, that there is an unavoidable link 
between society, artist, and art, the past three years in our own country 
have sufficiently illustrated the justice of this remark. 

When the war first broke out, the profession, with few exceptions, 
thought" there was an end of their services. Instead of this, their 
labors have increased, and, although their enumeration by the public, 
shamefully enough, has not always kept pace with the high prices 
of living, yet the teachers have done exceedingly well in all parts 
of the country. And why should they not, if we take into consi- 
deration that the present easy access to money by all classes brought 
the piano and the cabinet-organ into places where, in ordinary times, 
they were hardly expected even to enter? We could not state in 
exact figures the increase in the manufacture of these instruments, 
but we all know, it has been immense. There are piano-makers in 
this city, as well as in Boston, who have not only doubled, but tripled 
their sales. Besides, new firms have sprung up, who, tempted by the 
prospect of a rich harvest in this field, brought their energy, skill, and 
experience to the task, and soon took a leading position among the 
manufacturers. Thus there has not only been an increase in quantity, 
but also in quality. We believe, we are justified in saying, that, on 
the average, a better piano is made now than two yearsago. We are 
well aware that the great facility of disposing of the instruments 
may be an inducement for one or the other maker to be less attentive 
to the true interests of his business, but this does not hold good with 
those who have a reputation to make, and they must be necessarily 
the majority. 

If we look upon the amount of music, heard in these years of trial, 
we will find at once that it has certainly not diminished. Was the last 
season not as brilliant as ever? If the opera ever paid, it was last 
winter. Mr. Maretzek had never a better ensemble at his disposal 
than during the past season. And he, together with the Germans 
under Mr. Anschiitz, gave us as good a repertoire as can be heard 
anywhere. As to mere instrumental music we simply point to the 
crowded attendance at our Philharmonic concerts, here as well as in 
Brooklyn, also to the great attraction offered by the Soirées for Cham- 
ber Music, given by Messrs. Mason and Thomas. The music per- 
formed by them last winter was as chaste and refined as can possibly 
be heard in the most artistic circles in Europe ; yet we understand that 
the appeal made to the amateurs of this city was as heartily responded 
to as ever, in spite of the “ war-times.” 

The same life and activity greets us in the Publishing Trade. Of 
course, the war caused a great many pieces and songs to be written, 
which alone would form in size quite a respectable catalogue. But we 
will not speak of these at present, intending to make our “ War 
Musical Literature” the object of a special article. For the present 
we wish only to call attention to the extraordinary energy displayed 
by the publishers all over the country, in the West as well as East, 
North and South, Although we are pretty well posted about musical 
publications, we do not remember ever having met with such a large 
and good stock of new pieces as has been furnished by the publishers 
during the last six months. We meet with music of the very best 
European authors sometimes brought out in a style which cannot be 
improved by any European edition. We need hardly say, that this is 
entirely owing to the fact that a new market has been openeddo our 
publishers by the enormously high prices which our importers of 
foreign engraved music must necessarily charge, in order to cover their 
expenses, Here is certainly a new and rich field for our publishers, 
and if they know their best interests, which are not to appeal exclu- 
sively to the taste of the masses, they will soon find the means to 
cultivate that field to their best advantage What is wanted in this 
country is the edition of some standard works, not only of a few 
pivees by the great authors, but, if possible, of their entire catalogue, 
at least of piano music. Let one or two publishers bring out the 
piano works of Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Stephen Heller, 
aiso the best songs of Schubert, Franz, Schumann, Mendelssohn, and 
Taubert, and the result will not only be an improved musical taste, 


- 


but also a handsome profit to the publishers themselves. How trué 
this is, may be best answered by those publishers in Boston, who 


have already made the beginning of this good work. ‘ 
For our present purposes these few remarks may be sufficient to 
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show that musically the war has done us no harm, on the contrary, 
besides other advantages, it has stirred up the energy and ambition of 
our home talents (as we shall have occasion to see in a future article), 
and has, thus far, proved to be a more civilizing agent than anything 
else, 

In conclusion, we should like, for the sake of correctness and com- 
pleteness, that our publishers would send us all those pieces and songs 
relating to the war, they have brought out during the last three years. 
This is almost unavoidable for the purpose of giving a correct and im- 
partial review of the present war-literature. If required, the music 
will be returned, but, under any circumstances, let it be sent along ; 
for we think, this literature will throw more light about the musical 
resources of this country, than people generally imagine. 

——0 


MR. COSTA’S NAAMAN. 

It is nine years since Mr. Costa produced his Eli. How it was 
received by the people of Birmingham at the Festival of 1855, how 
variously its claims were discussed—some extolling it as a masterpiece, 
others denying it any particular right to consideration, others—by far 
the greatest number—weighing its deserts with its shortcomings, and 
calmly adjudging it an honorable place among modern compositions of 
its class, are matters of history. The conclusion arrived at by impar- 
tial lookers-on must have been that £li was decidedly a work of merit, 
and, for a first creation, of even remarkable merit. The mere facts, 
however, of its having lived these nine years, of its still being occasion- 
ally performed, and of several pieces having made their way into the 
concert-room, where they obtain unanimous acceptance, are enough to 
account for the very general interest felt in a new work of the same 
kind, from the same pen, written expressly for and about to be given 
at the same festival. How many oratorios since Mendelssohn’s Llijah 
(1846)—nay, since Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul (1836)—have survived three 
years? It would be invidious to signalize by name the many that 
have not ; while those that have might be specified by a few strokes of 
the pen. One or two by Sophr, one or two by Ferdinand Hiller, and 
one, which, though it may not have been heard in England since 
the Norwich Festival of 1860, has at least been heard in Germany, 
and is assuredly fashioned of lasting materialh—Herr Molique’s Abra- 
ham—aud all are counted. An oratorio, like an epic poem, is a big 
matter; and as a dull epic, laboriously as it may be built up, is unen- 
durable, scarcely less so, with all the attractive compensation of voices 
and instruments, is a dull oratorio. Now, li, without offering any 
pretensions to be called a great oratorio, is certainly not a dull one; 
and for this reason, if for no other, being endurable, it has endured and 
is likely to endure. A further experience of nine years has not 
only afforded the composer of £ii an opportunity of putting his own 
house in order, but of visiting the mansions of the illustrious dead— 
not only of judging himself severely, but of chastening and maturing 
his style by the example of those imperishable models of which it is 
his fortunate privilege so frequently to superintend the public perform- 
ance. How far Mr. Costa may have profited by these advantages his 
second oratorio, Naaman, written expressly for the Birmingham Festival 
which takes place a short time hence, will show. Meanwhile, though 
it would be out of order to attempt influencing public opinion before- 
hand through the medium of any purely critical remarks, a brief out- 
line of the plan of the new work, with reference both to the lyrical and 
musical treatment of the subject upon which it is founded, may not be 
unacceptable. 

The book of Naaman is by Mr. W. Bartholomew, who also con- 
structed that of Evi, and, asall the musical world is well aware, had the 
distinguished honor of being Mendelssohn’s lyrical associate in pre- 

acing the English version of Elias (Elijah). ‘Uhe materials to which 
Mr. Bartholomew has had recourse are found in the 2nd, 4th, and 5th 
chapters of the Second Book of Kings. He has adopted the text of 
Scripture where convenient, elsewhere abridged, modified, or para- 
phrased it, and elsewhere, where amplification of the sentiment or 
situation is required, substituted words of his own. The oratorio (like 
Eli) is divided into scenes. The first scene, by the river Jordan, com- 
— the translation of Elijah and the miracle of dividing the waters. 
ere, though Elijah is talked of, he is not permitted to speak—a pre- 
caution due probably rather to Mr. Costa’s unwillingness to tread on 
perilous ground, than to the reticence of his poet, who, by omission of 
all allusion to the last impressive dialogue between Elijah and Elisha 
2nd Kings, chap. 2-9, 10), incurs the risk of becoming a little obscure. 
ir. Bartholomew, nevertheless, has surmounted the difficulty with 
tolerable success. The Sons of the Prophets, as in the sacred narra- 
tive, alternately witness the crossing of the Jordan by the two Prophets 
in company; their final interview; the translation of Elijah in the 
fiery chariot ; and the return of Elisha with Elijah’s mantle, which 
enables him to repeat the miracle of dividing the waters, and thereby 
show that he is Elijah’s appointed successor. The music connects the 
incidents of this scene together in a form that may lay claim to origi- 








nality. The declamatory recitatives of the two chief personages, the 
detached phrases of melody, sometimes rythmically worked out, some- 
times in plain recitative, through which the Sons of the Prophets 
describe the impression produced upon them by the miracles of which 
they are privileged beholders, and the chorus, “ Hail, master, Hail,” 
occupying the place of coda, are knit together by a series of orchestral 
movements taking their tone from the various incidents as they 
occur. We have thus a well-constructed whole, which by its elaborate 
orchestral coloring makes up for the absence of an instrumental 
overture, and fulfils at the same time the conditions of what is formally 
termed an “introduction.” A point, apart from criticism, may at once 
be cited in Mr. Costa’s favour—namely, the studied avoidance of all 
possible resemblance to Mendelssohn’s great work, in a scene of which, 
though. his lips are sealed, Elijah is certainly the conspicuous figure. 
The next situation embodies the miracle of the widow’s oil being 
multiplied by Elisha from one pot into many full vessels, that her 
creditor may be satisfied, and her two sons rescued from bondage. The 
music comprises dialogue-recitative (accompanied) for the widow and 
Elisha ; an air, “‘ Arise, O Lord! O God lift up thine hand !” in which 
the Prophet solicits Divine intermission on behalf of the suffering 
poor—with choral sequel, “ The curse of the Lord is in the house of 
the wicked” (sung, it may be presumed, by the Sons of the Prophets) ; 
a duet, “ I sought the Lord, and He heard me,” in which the Prophet 
and the widow pour out their thanksgivings; and a chorale, ‘* When 
famine over Israel prevailed,” deducting, after the manner of Chorus, 
in the Greek plays, general laws from individual occurrences—an 
expedient which, originating in John Sebastian Bach, has always been 
prominent in German oratorio, and was especially acceptable to Men- 
delssohn—witness his Paul, his Lobgesang and his Elijah. Mr. Costa 
may be credited, en passant, with using it judiciously,—that is to say, 
sparingly, and not, as is too frequently the habit of modern composers 
(as also with choral recitative, by the way), running it to death. The 
scene following is built upon the same incident as that which immedi- 
ately succeeds the multiplying of the widow’s oil in the Bible—namely, 
the promise of a son to the good woman of Shunam, who has given 
food and shelter to the Prophet. The music here consists of dialogue- 
recitative, with a trio, “Is anything too hard for God the Lord ?”— 
for, Elisha, the Shunamite, and Elisha’s servant, Gehazi—in which the 
previously incredulous woman declares her confidence in the promised 
blessing, and her faith in God’s omnipotence. The Biblical sequel to 
this narrative (the death of the child, and the miracle of its restoration) 
is postponed to the second part of the oratorio, to make way, doubtless, 
for what the Germans call the “ Zitelrolle’—that is for Naaman, the 
Syrian, whose tardy apparition looks somewhat paradoxical. Up to 
this point, indeed (if not subsequently), the oratorio of Naaman might 
be called Elisha with just as much propriety as Elijah is called Elijah. 
In the next scene, however, the invincible captain, instrument of the 
Lord in the deliverance of Syria, returns victorious to Damascus. A 
grand triumphal military march heralds and accompanies his arrival, the 
Syrian people the while celebrating the deeds of Naaman and Benha- 
dad, the King, in a chorus—“ With sheathed swords and bows un- 
strung”—uttered simultaneously with the march. ‘The wife of Naaman, 
whom Mr. Bartholomew calls T'imna, joins in the exultant strain, and, 
with her maidens, echoes the praises of her valiant husband, the whole 
terminating with a new theme, ‘ Naaman, thy deeds of glory,” which 
also acts as coda to the march. Timna then approaches her hero with 
sigus of conjugal affection; but Naaman rejects them on account ot! 
his affliction, which he attributes to the “gods of Syria’s foes ;” and 
this, in dialogue-recitative, is followed by an air, ‘‘ Invoking death to 
end my woes”—the warrior relating how, in the midst of battle, he 
had hoped to find delivery, but in vain, his arms being everywhere 
successful. The martial character of the first part of this air is con- 
trasted with the pathetic tone of the last, where Naaman, the 
conqueror, mourns for the slain, and, maddened by his own sufferings, 
proclaims his weariness of life. In a tuneful chorus—‘ Be comforted !” 
—Timna and the people promise to offer sacrifice to Rimmon and the 
Gods of Syria, who have shielded Naaman in the fight and will heal 
him of his leprosy. The scene following—the house of Naaman— 
introduces us to Adah, the little maid, who, a captive from the 
Israelites, attends on Naaman’s wife. Adah, in a recitative and air, 
‘‘ They shall be turned back,” declares her abhorrence of idolatry and 
her faith in the true God, whom she petitions for strength to convert 
the heathen in His name. From Naaman’s house we are transported 
to the Temple of Rimmon, where, in a long and characteristic chorus, 
homage is paid by the Syrians to their idol, and prayer is offered up 
for Benhadad’s leprous chief. Returning to the warrior’s abode, 
however, we find the appeal to the false god has been impotent. 
Naaman lies stretched upon a bed of pain, tended by his wife and 
Adah. An orchestral prelude, in tones of befitting poignancy, suggests 
the insensity of his torments; while Adah, in a short prayer, 
“Remove Thy stroke away from him, O God,” intercedes for her 
heathen master; when Naaman, suddenly awakening from a troubled 
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dream, informs them that he has seen a bald man, staff in hand, clad 
in a mantle, girt with a leathern girdle, who bade him “ Go in peace.” 
Adah thereupon advises him to seek the aid of Elisha, the Prophet, 
whose miracles she recounts, and the omnipotence of whose God she 

lorifies. Half convinced by her unstudied eloquence, Naaman con- 
sents to go to Elisha, at Samaria. ‘I'his is given in dialogue-recitative, 
eventually culminating in a trio for Adah, Timna, and Naaman— 
“Haste, to Samaria let us go”—the argument of which may be guessed 
without explanation. How much of the foregoing belongs to Scripture 
and how much is the invention of Mr. Bartholomew, a glance at chap. 
y. of the Second Book of Kings, in which the whole historical account 
of Naaman is comprised, will suffice to show. But leaving Naaman 
and his consolers, on their journey to Samaria, we come to another 
episode in the prophetic career of Klisha—that of the healing 
of the waters, which in the Biblical narrative directly follows 
the appointment of Elisha as Elijah’s successor—Elisha’s second 
miracle, in fact, his first being the dividing of the Jordan. Upon this 
is built what may be termed the “ finale” to the first part. The 
incident—despite many amplifications perhaps necessary to its effective 
lyrical treatment—is related with Biblical exactness; and although 
Naaman has nothing to do with it, the composer is afforded an oppor- 
tunity of enriching the personage of Elisha with a devotionally 
characteristic air:— 

* The seed shall be prosperous, 
The vine shall give her fruit;" , 


and of ending the first part of his work with a grand chorus of thanks- 
giving, in which he is enabled to exhibit his familiarity with the 
technical resources of his art under a more comprehensive and varied 
aspect than perhaps anywhere else. 

The second part opens with the sequel to the story of the good 
Shunamite and the miracle of her son’s reanimation. ‘This is one of 
the longest, most carefully worked out and most impressive scenes in 
the oratorio. The scriptural version is pretty closely followed, with 
such innovations and additions only as are at once consistent and 
dramatic—for Naaman, it will be readily understood, like the majority 
of what are styled “ oratorios,” is neither more nor less than a sacred 
drama founded upon certain historical passages in Holy Writ. The 
scene is the abode of the heart-stricken Shunamite, who, after 
mourning over her dead child in an appropriately pathetic air—“ Look 
up, my son ”’—resolves to seek the man of God at Mount Carmel. She 
is encouraged by angels, in a chorus,— 

“ God, who cannot be unjust, 
Heedeth all on Him that trust,” &c. 

Elisha comforts her, in an air— Lament not thus”—and promises 
that, if she be resigned, her son shall be restored to her. The staff of 
the Prophet, laid upon the face of the child by Gehazi, producing no 
effect, Elisha reproaches his servant with want of heart. A “ Sanctus” 
of angels, “Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of might!’—the music of 
which is elaborately worked out—enhancing the solemnity of the 
situation, Elisha arrives at the house of the Shunamite, whose son lies 
dead, and invokes the Almighty in prayer, the child during the 
progress of his invocation being restored to life. The last part of the 
invocation—“ The flesh is waxing warm,” &c.—is accompanied by 
orchestral music, the design of which is to suggest the gradual steps 
by which the miraculous resuscitation is accomplished ; the newly- 
awakened child, in an air—“I dreamt I was in Heaven’—describes a 
vision of the ‘‘Cherubim and Seraphim ;” and the scene terminates 
with another grand chorus of thanksgiving—‘“ Thanks, grateful 
thanks, Almighty Lord.” 

Naaman now again appears, approaching the residence of Elisha, 
attended by his family and retinue, to the strains of an instrumental 
march. Gehazi explaining (in recitative) that he is to wash seven 
times in the Jordan, Naaman, indignant, replies (in an air, “ What 
meaneth he?”) that the Syrian rivers, Abana and Pharpar, are as pure 
or purer than any in Israel; and resolves to return to his own country. 
Once more, however, persuaded by Adah, he consents to perform the 
ablutions, proceeding to the banks of the sacred river, accompanied by 
the strains of the same march which was heard on his arrival, and 
which gradually dies away into piannissimo as he retreats. In the 
scene following, Elisha and the sons of the Prophets are beside Jordan, 
to witness the cure by ablution; Adah (for Mr. Bartholomew has 
made an uncommonly important personage of the little captive maid) 
offers up a prayer— Maker of every star,” &c.—that the miracle may 
be accomplished ; and its ultimate accomplishment, after the seventh 
ablution, is hailed by an exultant chorus of the people, leading to a 
quartet—* Honor and glory, Almighty, be Thine ”—in which Adah, 
Naaman, Naaman’s wife (Timna), and the Prophet Elisha exalt God 
for His divine mercy and wondrous deeds, Naaman then, vainly 
pressing a guerdon (a “blessing ”) on Elisha—whom he recognises as 
the bald man who, in his dream, had bade him “ go in peace ”"— 
declares his thorough conversion, blessing the name of “the Lord 





God, the God of Israel ;” and the oratorio concludes with a quintet, 
grand chorus—“ Great God of gods "—and jubilant “ Hallelujah.” 

What may be the effect of the new oratorio remains to be proved; 
but a tolerably clear notion of the materials out of which it is con- 
structed may be gathered from the foregoing. The music must decide, 
Meanwhile, the composer could hardly bring out his work under more 
auspicious circumstances, Such an orchestra and chorus as are usually 
assembled at the Birmingham Festival are to be heard nowhere else in 
Europe ; while the distribution of the solo parts is strong almost 
without precedent. Naaman (first tenor) devolves upon Mr. Sims 
Reeves; Gehazi (second tenor) upon Mr. Cummings; Elisha (bass) 
upon Mr. Santley; the Child (first contralto) upon Wohens Sainton- 
Dolby ; Timna (second contraito) upon Miss Palmer; the Shunamite 
woman (second soprano) upon Madame Rudersdorff; and Adah (first 
soprano) upon Mdlle. Adelina Patti. Then, of course, Mr. ta 
conducts the performance of his own work; and with what zeal he 
will be supported by his orchestra, choral and instrumental, may 
readily be imagined. 


a 

Exizaneruan Musto anv Porrry.—lIn the sale of a library of music 
on Tuesday, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester-square, there 
were several sets of the early madrigals of the Elizabethan age, of ex- 
treme interest, as well for their rarity as for the poetry allied to the 
music. The most remarkable of the lots sold as follows:—Yonge’s 
Musica Transalpina, the first publication of English words to foreign 
music, two books, 1588-97, 10/. 15s. (Lilly); the first set of Italian 
Madrigals, Englished by T. Watson, 1590, 6/. (Lilly); Kirbye’s first 
set of English Madrigals, one of the rarest books of its class, 21/. (Pic- 
kering); Weelkes’ Madrigals to three, four, five, and six voices, 1597, 
81. 18s. 6d. (Lilly); Weelkes, another set of Madrigals of five and six 
parte, 6500, 97. (Liliy); Weelkes’ Ballets and Madrigals, 1608, 87. 15s. 
(Lilly); Wilbye’s Madrigals, first and second sets, 1598-1609, 292. 
(Ellis) ; Morley’s First Booke of Ballets, 1595, 16/. 10s. (Lilly); Mor- 
ley’s Madrigals to five voyces, 1598, 171. 10s. (Lilly); Morley’s Canzo- 
nets, 1606, 16/. (Ellis) ; Morley’s Madrigals to four voices, 1600, 8/. 12s. 
(Lilly); Morley’s Tr:wmphes of Oriana, a set of Madrigals written in 
honour of Queen Elizabeth, 160], 12/. 12s. (Lilly); Bateson’s first set 
of Madrigals, 1604, 122. (Lilly); Giovanni Croce, Musica Sacra, 1608, 
10/. 15s. (Ellis). Itis believed that these prices are the highest ever 
realised for the same works by’ public sale, and it is a curious fact that 
these identical copies which yesterday produced nearly 200/. had for- 
merly been bound together, and at the Rev, W. Gostling’s sale in 1777 
sold for 37. 10s. 

Broapwoop’s CoMPANY OF THE QvuEEN’s WestTMINsTER’s.—The 
annual prize meeting of No. 8 (Broadwood’s) company of the Queen’s 
Westminster Rifle Volunteers was held on Tuesday week at Worm- 
wood Scrubs, when prizes to the value of about 100/. were competed 
for. The first series of prizes competed for at 200, 400, and 600 yards, 
seven shots at each range, amounted in value to about 40/. These had 
been presented by ‘‘homas Broadwood, Ksq., Messrs. Webster and 
Horsfal, Mrs. F. Rose, Captain F’. Rose, Lieut. G. T. Rose, and other 
friends of the company; and the chief were won in the following 
order :—Serjeant Anderson, 60 marks; Serjeant Walmsby, 57; Private 
Tinto, 55; Private Cook, 51; Private Mitchell, 49; Private Duke, 
48; Private Parkinson, 47; Captain Rose, 47; Private Birnie, 47 ; 
and Private J. Trail, 47. The second series was shot for at 300, 400, 
and 500 yards; seven shots at each range. The prizes in this series 
were presented by John Broadwood and Sons, Mr. Oliver, Mr. Hughes, 
and the foremen employed in the well-known firm. ‘The winners 
were Private Heath, 59 marks; Private Cunningham, 59; Ensign 
Black, 55; Private Buist, 52; Private Thomas, 50; Private Henderson, 
50; Serjeant Watt, 49; and Private Browning, 49. Consolation 
prizes, presented by Mr. Pateshall, were won by J. Christie, with 24 
marks, and D. Moir, with 23, at the 200 and 300 yards ranges. The 
party was under the command of Captain Rose ; and the arrangements, 
which were highly satisfactory, were made by Mr, Thomas Clayton. 

An OrGan-Grinpers’ Cotony.—The chief colonies of the Italian 
organ-grinders in London are in the neighbourhood of Great Saffron- 
hill and Eyre-street-hill, where the sanitary officers of the Holborn 
district frequently meet with cases of overcrowded dwellings of a most 
dangerous character. In Eyre-place it was lately found that as many 
as 14 organ-grinders slept in one room, and, not content with that, beds 
were made up on the staircases. Dr. Gibbon, medical officer of health, 
on going into the rooms soon after the men had left, found the stench 
unbearable, and he had in consequence an attack of low fever for a week 
afterwards. Angelo Calarossa, the occupier of Nos. 1 and 2, Eyre-place, 
was summoned, by order of the district Board, to the Clerkenwell 
Police-court, before Mr. D’Eyncourt, for such dangerous overcrowding, 
when it was found that nearly all the occupiers had left for the country, 
and the cause of complaint thereby had been removed. The magistrate 
adjourned the summons for a month, an undertaking being given that 
not more than six persons should be allowed to sleepin one room, 
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DEATH OF MR. T. W. WALSTEIN. 

X7E are much pained to have to announce the death of this 
\ highly talented young musician, who, both as a composer 
and as a pianist, had already attained very considerable distinction, 
and reflected honor on the Royal Academy of Music, in which Insti- 
tution his talents had been for some years fostered. Mr. Walstein’s 
last illness, although so sharp, was but of short duration. He 
played the service at St. Luke’s, Westbourne Park (of which church 
he was organist), as lately as Sunday the 14th ; he was seized with 
diptheeria on the following Tuesday, and lingered until the 24th 
instant, when he expired very peacefully, at his father’s residence, 
Burlington Villas, Westbourne Park. Mr. Walstein has pro- 
duced some important compositions, including a setting of one of 
the Psalms of David, a cantata, an overture, a pianoforte concerto, 
a quintet for piano and wind instruments, and a caprice for piano 
and orchestra, all of which have been heard at the Academy Con- 
certs. The Caprice (a very charming work, and full of promise) 
he played at the last of these concerts on the 9th of July, when he 
was awarded publicly the silver medal. Besides these, Walstein 
had written a large number of smaller pieces, vocal and instru- 
mental, many of which are published ; and of these it may be said, 
that if not of equal excellence, yet that all give evidence of such 
intuitive musical genius, and such fluency, as would, had he lived, 
have raised him to eminence, and rendered his name as familiar to 
the public as it is now to musicians. 





0 


T the recent distribution of prizes in the Imperial Conserva- 

tory of Music and Declamation (Paris), Marshall Vaillant, 

Minister of the Fine Arts, in his address to the pupils, made a 
touching allusion to the late regretted composer, Meyerbeer. 


“ Je regrette d’attrister un moment cette fete ; mais quand je vous 
parle de gloire, comment oublier le glorieux maitre dont la vie, comme 
le talent, doit étre pour tous le plus beau et le plus grand modéle ! 
Honoré dans son pays, possesseur d’une immense fortune, Meyerbeer 
mettait le travail au-dessus de tous ces dons; ne les sacrifiant pas, 
mais se sacrifiant lui-méme, il a vécu pour travailler, et il est mort en 
travaillant sur le champ d’honneur des artistes. Membre libre du 
comité des études musicales du Conservatoire, il était des ndtres ici, 
comme ailleurs, comme partout ; aussi aimai-je 4 lui appliquer ce vers 
du vieil Horace et du vieux Corneille :— 

‘* Dans les murs, hors des murs, tout parle de sa gloire. 








“ La gloire n’est pas ingrate, mes amis, elle se donne & qui la mérite. 
Méritez-la donc par le travail; c’est le plus sir moyen de l’obtenir, et 
la récompense manque rarement & qui en est digne.” 

The allusion and the manner in which it was conveyed were alike 
honorable to the illustrious defunct and to the Minister of the 
Beaux Arts. 

—_—_——_—- 


ALBRECHTSBERGER. 


(Continued from Page 535). 
” * * * * * * * 


[A leaf of Dr. Beard’s MS. is here wanting.—D. P.} 


an instrumentalist. It is generally performed with the accompani- 
ment of an organ in churches; and often with the addition of 
violins and hautboys, in unison; of trombones and viola, with 
contra alto and tenor; or of contra-bass, violoncello and bassoon, 
with bass, voice, and organ. When there is no accompaniment of 
instruments (as in the chapels of passionate princes during Passion 
Week), dissonant leaps must be avoided (those of the minor fourth 
and fifth excepted, when quickly and easily resolved.) Nor must 
a dissonance be taken or quitted by leap. Hidden unison, octaves, 
and fifths are never allowed in composition for two parts, in the 
five species used above and below the plain chaunt; but in 
composition for three parts some are tolerated ; still more in that 
for four parts; and so on in the rest. Meantime they must be 
avoided in the bass and upper part. 

(21.) The first species of composition never admits of a dissonant 
chord, how many parts soever there may be; nor of any chords 
but major and minor third and fifth, or third and sixth ; and does 
not allow of the chord of the fourth and sixth. The second and 
third species admit of dissonances under certain limitations,—that 
is, by degrees, and in the weak part of the measure ; sometimes, 
by a change of the notes, as well as openly by inversion, on the 
leap from a seventh in the higher parts, which is used instead of 
descending from a second or fourth in the bass. ‘There is likewise 
a species of skipping notes used in free composition in the third 
and fourth species, but which are not allowed in strict composition. 

(22.) In strict composition every ligatured dissonance should be 
prepared by a consonance, and resolved constantly on descending, 
not ascending, from a major or minor second. ‘These dissonances 
are only used in the fourth species. In the strict style, chromatic 
and enharmonic passages are yet prohibited. Strict composition 
admits of five species—as may be seen in the treatise Fux, or 
Fuchs. For greater convenience, all the examples are. given in 
Alla Breve measure, common time ; but any other measure might 
‘be used. This kind of composition comprehends, besides 
imitations in the church style, strict counterpoint with or without 
plain chaunt,—double fugue and canon; in short, all pieces in 
counterpoint, & capella for voice, and particularly those which are 
without accompaniment of instruments. In the melody of these 
pieces, it is not permitted to employ the same note twice in the 
same bar. Yet this rule has two exceptions; first, in the fifth 
species over a broken ligature; secondly, in the vocal parts, 
particularly over short syllables which require the use of two small 
notes for one larger; in which case the sign of the ligature may 
be even removed from the divided notes. 

(23.) Free composition is that in which, according to the five 
species, a dissonant chord, without preparation may be used, in 
any part of the measure in the counterpoints, imitations, 
and fugues ; nevertheless, these chords should always have proper 
resolution. The fourth note. of the scale, accompanied by the 
seventh, should be resolved in descending by half a tone ; and this 
seventh should rise by the same interval. This is also the case in 
strict, as well as in free composition, whenever a cadence, by 
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inganno,* is not intended. In free composition one kind of the 
fifth species is seldom adhered to exclusively ; all kinds of notes 
are used, as well for the chief melody as for the parts of counter- 
point. In the parts for voice, and for wind instruments, rests, or 
short pauses, are likewise introduced to afford time for respiration. 
Appogiaturas and other graces are employed, whenever the melody 
can be improved by their means. The same notes may also be 
repeated twice or thrice in the same bar successively, especially in 
instrumental music. In a word, all the dissonant leaps are 
permitted, principally for bowed instruments and _bassoons, 
provided they are used in a manner agreeable to nature. 

-(24.) Free Composition is used in the three styles of church, 
chamber, and theatrical music ; for instance, in masses, graduals, 
offertories, psalms, and hymns, accompanied by organ. ‘This style 
is also used in fugues, in which some dissonances, without 
preparation, are employed, and in which others are resolved dia- 
tonically in ascending; such as, for instance, the second in the 
higher part resolved upon the third; which second in composition 
for three parts, is accompanied by the fifth or sixth: by “ ;? kg ‘ 
and in that for four parts, by the perfect fourth and major seventh 

7 8 


At present, for one example in strict composition we meet with a 
hundred in free. Under the latter are classed modern airs, duos, 
trios, &c. ; symphonies, theatrical choruses ; chamber airs, accom- 
panied by piano, or violin ; trios, quartets, quintets, and concertos 
for all kinds of instruments, &c. Those students who intend to 
apply themselves to composition should set about scoring some of 
the pieces of good masters in the style best suited to their several 
tastes or inclinations. But since it is nct possible to attain to 
a requisite degree of purity, either in strict or free composition, 
without the study of counterpoint, it is consequently necessary to 
begin with studying strict counterpoint for two parts. 

Section II.—On Simple Counterpoint for two parts. CHAPTER 
VIL. Of the first kind of strict Counterpoint for two parts, so 
called from point against point. 1st. In the succession of two 
chords or consonant intervals, when the second of these chords is 
a perfect consonance, the direct motion from the first to the second 
must be avoided, and the contrary or oblique motion preferred ; 
and it is of little consequence whether the first chord be perfect 
or imperfect. Even in contrary motion a series of fifths and 
octaves must be avoided, particularly on those organs which have 
pedals ; for on touching the deep tones with the feet, the leaps of 
the fifth are changed into those of the fourth, and vice versa; 
sometimes producing a series of fifths and octaves. 2dly. When 
the second chord is an imperfect consonance, any of the three 
motions may be employed, whatever the first chord may be. And 
as we also make use of dissonances in the four following species, 
they may be arranged with imperfect consonances, and be added to 
the two preceding rules. ‘The first chord may be perfect, 
imperfect or dissonant. 3dly. Counterpoint should begin and end 
in a perfect consonance, observing, ‘at the same time, that the 
higher counterpoint should not terminate, nor the lower commence 
with a fifth. 4thly. In all the bars, or parts of the measure, none 
but consonances ought to be used, and more imperfect than perfect 
ones. (The latter are the unison, fifth, and octave) the imperfect 
are the third and sixth—major and minor. 5¢hly. ‘The unison must 
be carefully avoided, except in the first and last bar. 6¢hly. When 
the subject or plain chant is placed in the higher part (and ends 
diatonically in descending), the bass should be the minor third or 





* By inganno is understood the deception of preparing a cadence, and in- 


tenth, followed by the unison or octave; when the subject is in 
the bass, the last note but one, in the acute part, will be the sixth 


followed by the octave. Otro Bearp. 
( To be continued.) 





Her Magesty’s THEATRE.—Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. 
Harrison {have taken this theatre for a few months, from the 
third week in October, when they open with performance of 
English Opera. As yet nothing is known of the engagements 
made or the policy to be pursued. All we can say at present is 
that Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged for twelve nights. The pro- 
spectus, we presume, will be issued in a week or two. 

MapaME ARABELLA GODDARD returns to town next week, en 
route for Birmingham. 


Mp.ie. ADELINA Parttt has been singing in a concert at Havre 
and Boulogne-sur-Mer. 
_——— 
PARIS. 
( From our own correspondent.) 


The National Festival of the 15th August has been celebrated 
at the theatres with more than usual eclat. As all places of enter- 
tainment were thrown open to the public gratis, the crowds at the 
various theatres were very great. ‘Ihe Opéra especially—the only 
lyric theatre available at the present moment—was crammed to 
suffocation. ‘The performances comprised Guillaume Tell, and a 
new cantata written expressly for the occasion, words by MM. 
Ludovic Halévy and Henri Meilhac, music by M. Daprato, 
sung by Mdlle. Sax and MM. Merére and Dumestre. But, 
although all the lyric theatres except the Opéra were closed, it did 
not therefore follow—particularly as now musical monopoly no 
longer exists—that musical performances would not take place 
elsewhere. In fact, several non-lyric theatres adventured new 
musical productions in honor of the occasion. A cantata, first 
time of performance, entitled ‘‘ Vive la France!”, written by M. 
Noriac, and composed by M. Lindheim, was given at the V..:i¢t¢s, 
sung by M. Alexandre Michel ; at the Vaudeville was bro :lit out 
a cantata called ‘‘ Les Glories de la Paix,” words by M. .irman| 
Renaud, the music by M. Pillevestre, sung by all tie artists of the 
establishment, the strophes recited by M. Ariste ; at the Gyimnase, 
‘‘ Napoleon,” a cantata by M. Alexandre Piedaguel, was sung by 
all the artists; at the Chatelet, ‘‘ L’Hotel Dieu et l’Opera,” an 
apropos sketch, was sung by M. Rosier; at the Porte-Saint- 
Martin was given a cantata, ‘‘ Le Canon des deux régnes,” words 
by M. Jules Delahaye, music by M. Albert Vizentini; at the 
Gaité, and at the Folies-Dramatiques, ‘* le Quinze Aoit;” and at 
the Folies-Marigny, ‘‘ La France et 'Empereur.” On Tuesday a 
Gala Representation was given at the Opéra in honor of the King 
of Spain. ‘The illuminations of the National Féte had been pre- 
served all round the boulevards and in the Rue de la Paix, and 
were kept up all the evening. ‘The interior of the Opéra had a 
magnificent appearance. All the leading members of the diplo- 
matic, military, and civil departments now in Paris were present. 
Beauty, youth, and jewellery made the salle radiant and scintil- 
lated in honorable rivalry. ‘I'he box occupied by their Majesties was 
placed in that part of the first tier directly fronting the stage. It 
was richly and superbly embellished. ‘The Emperor was decorated 
with the order of the Toison d’Or, and wore the uniform of a 
general officer. The King of Spain was also in military costume. 
The Empress attracted especially by the brilliancy of her diadem, 
which flashed with a thousand shifting lights. Her Majesty was 
accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the Princess Mathilde, the 
Prince and Princesses Murat. I am ill at silks, satins, cashmeres, 
muslins of India, Canton crapes, Genoa velvets, tarlatans, and 
Gros-de-Naples, or I should have attempted to render you some 
account of the rich and varied toilettes of the dames and demoi- 
selles. But I lay down my pen aw desespoir, and commend the 
description to the imagination of your readers. I thought it a 
pity, indeed, that so much Majesty, aristocracy and wealth, so 
much ‘* youth, beauty and clean linen,” as Farquhar hath it in 
the Beaux Stratagem, should have been brought together by the 

allurements of a mere ballet. But so it was, the ballet of Néméa 
alone made up the spectacle. 





troducing a pause, or a different chord instead—interrupted cadence, as it is 
sometimes called. 


The Academy of the Fine Arts, in its sitting of the 13th inst., 
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elected as correspondents in the section of musical composition, 
Mr. Benedict at London,in the room of M. Beaulieu, deceased, and 
Mde. Flotow in the room of Signor Verdi, promoted to the rank 
of Associate. 

Apropos of the idea of erecting a monument or statue to Meyer- 
beer in Italy, I read in the Zrovatore :— 


“The few hints we threw out in our impression of July the 2nd 
have borne their fruits. ‘The notion that a monument should be 
raised in Italy to the illustrious author of Robert le Diable and the 
Huguenots has been received with delight by all who profess the 
culture of the art, which, being of ethereal egsence, disquiets itself but 
little with the limitations imposed on our globe by the difference of 
language, geography, or diplomacy. Many offers were instantly made 
to our appeal, even before the time announced for opening the sub- 
scription-list, and great eagerness was manifested in showing that Italy 
knew how to honor genius. Among the earliest applicants was the 
celebrated advocate, Signor Sangiorgi, editor of the Arpa, an art- 
journal of Bologna, who was anxious to reproduce our project, and to 
unite his voice with ours in inviting the patrons of letters and the arts 
and all the dilettante world to give the testimony of their esteem to 
the great master, adding, that he was ready to submit his obo/um to our 
keeping as soon as we should open our first list of subscribers. It is 
with infinite pleasure, therefore, that we undertake the institution of a 
commission which, the interpreter of a universal wish, will charge 
itself with translating into act that which was merely the expression of 
a lively desire.” 

The idea is creditable to all concerned ; but in which of the 
cities of Italy is the monument to be erected ? 


Alexandre Dumas’ new play, the Mohicans of Paris, was pro- 
duced with success on Saturday, but it lasted from half-past six to 
one a.m., and nearly exhausted the audience. ‘The story briefly is 
that an uncle thinks he has killed the two children standing 
between him and a fortune, to which he succeeds, but discovers 
later that he has only killed one. A virtuous Mohican is always at 
hand to save this young Bohemienne fron danger, and the last act 
sees the wicked uncle in prison, and virtue ‘ married and settled in 
the country,” like George Selwyn’s mad dog. By the way, the 
younger Dumas has recovered from the jiasco of the Ami des 
Femmes, and already meditates a new piece, 


A Paris letter in the Salut Public of Lyons, in alluding to the 
late cry of “* Ohé Lambert!” says :— 


“ There is one remarkable characteristic of Parisian pleasantries— 
they spread over the world with amazing rapidity. On the evening of 
the Emperor's fete, in all ‘the trains which took back the excursionists 
to Calais, Strasburg, Orleans, Rouen, Bordeaux, Marseilles, &c., nothing 
was heard but loud cries for Lambert. Indeed, it is always so. The 
famous pear, which, under Louise Phillippe, was quite a state event, 
was popularised not only in every town of France, but in all the 
capitals of Europe. Soon after came ‘ Mayeux,’ the hunchback. 
Whence did he spring? Why, from the brain of a poor draughtsman 
named Travits, who has since died in an hospital. But for a year or 
two Mayeux was the hero in vogue. The fair sex wore dresses & la 
Mayeuz, and tradesmen represented him on their signboards. Next 
came Robert Macaire, that eternal type of trick and roguery, origin- 
ally brought out on the stage. After Macaire, Paris had a new freak 
which consisted in writing the words ‘ Crédeville voleur’ on every wall. 
Who Crédeville was, or what he stole, or where and when, no 
chronicler informs us. But the words nevertheless made the tour of 
the world. Travellers saw them in Austria, at Rome on the ruins of 
the Coliseum, in Spain on the walls of the Alhambra, in Egypt on the 
Pyramids. ‘To-morrow, perhaps, the Apache Indians will salute the 
first European they see with some inarticulate sound in which he will 
recognise the name of the mysterious Lambert. I might so continue 
this enumeration, which is only the first idea of an instructive and 
popular book that could be written on the subject, and I make any 
amateur a present of the idea. I might follow the long line of those 
popular heroes—Dr. Isambart, Framboisy Bastien, &c., and the pictur- 
esque phrases, ‘ Ohé! les petits agneauz !’ ‘ Le pied qui r’mue,’ ‘ Fallait-il 
gu’y aille !’ but the limits of this letter forbid me to go further.” 


Quite far enough in all conscience, I think—don’t you? 
Hotel Bis—Aug. 25. MontaGvueE Suoor. 





o— 


M. Juttren’s Promexave Concerrs.—M. Jullien has taken Her 
Majesty’s Theatre for a series of promenade concerts, commencing on 
the 15th of September, and terminating on the 17th of October. ‘The 
band and soloists will be on the same scale of efficiency as last year. 





MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, 

The crowd on Thursday recalled the days of Jullien pére, when, on 
the Beethoven and Mendelssohn “ nights,” there used to be “no 
more standing room,” at the hour appointed for commencement, 
Mr. Mellon has done well in this instance to follow in the footsteps 
of his deservedly popular prototype. It not only gives respectability to 
his concerts, but brings money. An intelligent mob may be educated 
just as easily as it may be encouraged in ignorance ; its taste may be 
refined with little more pains than are too often spent on debasing 
it. Familiarize the multitude with what is trivial and contemptible, 
and it will be pleased and gratified, because unaware that there is 
anything better ; familiarize it, on the other hand, with what is good, 
and the time must arrive when only the good will suffice. We do 
not for a moment pretend that it is the bounden duty of every specu- 
lator to think of art as much as of himself—to strive after the 
cultivation of public taste as assiduously as after the repletion of his 
own purse; but we must insist that according to the ratio in which 
the advancement of art and the improvement of taste are taken into 
consideration should be the measure of publicity awarded. It is so 
in all other undertakings of the sort, and why exception should be 
made in disfavor of music, it would be hard to define. 

There was nothing in the first part of the programme on this 
occasion which had not been frequently heard before, even at pro- 
menade concerts; but it was all first-rate, as may be seen at a glance :— 

Overture—“ Egmont tee ove ove ove tee - Beethoven, 


Aria—"Gold” (Fidelio) ... so vse ee ees a 
Concerto in E flat—Pianoforte ... vee ove foe ove ” 
Grand Scena—* A qual furor” (Lidelio) og see ae vs 


Pastoral Symphony ose ove eee eee ous ese ns 
Here was a feast to set before a king. All these pieces were com- 
posed during Beethoven’s middle period, when his invention was richest 
and his talent had attained its highest perfection.. Gottfried Weber 
said well when he compared the magnificent overture of Egmont to a 
magic mirror reflecting all the prominent features of Goethe’s tragedy 
—*the hurried progress of the action, the grand nobility of the hero, 
the tenderness of his love, the tears of Clara, the glory and apotheosis 
of Egmont, who falls without having yielded.” It is certainly one of 
the finest of orchestral pieces, and as a “ character-overture,” stands 
beside the incomparable Coriolan. That it was worthily played by Mr. 
Mellon’s orchestra may be easily credited. ‘The Pastoral Symphony— 
Queen of musical eclogues—was not less admirably executed ; nor, 
long as it is—if an inspiration of such continuous beauty can, under any 
circumstances, be considered long—listened to with less devout atten - 
tion. Applause as unanimous as it was hearty followed the last chords 
of each successive movement—the “country,” the “rivulet,” the 
“rustic dance,” the “ storm,” the ‘clearing up,” and the “ thanksgiv- 
ing,” each making its impression, each being understood and appre- 
ciated. The great pianoforte concerto in E flat was a perilous adventure 
for so very young a performer as Mdlle. Marie Krebs. Nevertheless, 
she successfully braved the ordeal, played the whole from memory, 
and was twice called forward at the end, amid plaudits loud and long 
continued. ‘The vocal pieces from Fidelio were in excellent hands. 
Mr. Patey, who always sings like an artist, gave the capital air of Rocco 
remarkably well; while Madame Rudersdorff created a marked sensa- 
tion by her fervidly dramatic and thoroughly intelligent delivery of 
the splendid scena of Leonora. Indeed, the Beethoven selection was a 
varied and intellectual banquet of melody and harmony. 

In the second part there was an ‘operatic selection” from Don Gio- 
vanni, with solos by Messrs. Barret, J. Winterbottom, Levy,and Hughes 
—oboe, bassoon, cornet, and ophicleide; a new Italian rondo, by Mr. 
Mellon (* Che sia l’amor”), which obtained a double call for that uni- 
versal favourite, Mdlle. Carlotta Patti; a fantasia for violin, on themes 
from Il Trovatore—superbly played by Mr. Carrodus, whose extraor- 
dinary success at these concerts shows that an English fiddler, if a 
master of his instrument, is just as acceptable to the public as a foreigner ; 
a new waltz by Mr. D. Godfrey, called Zhe Guards (with cornet 
obbligato, by Mr. Levy)—one of the prettiest and most spirited things of 
the kind recently produced ; Benedict’s brilliant Carnaval variations, 
which obtained the usual honours for Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, and the 
usual bonus of “* Comin’ thro’ the Rye” for the audience ; a fantasia for 
bassoon, by the late Baumann—executed by Mr. J. Winterbottom as 
though he had been Baumann redivivus (encored) ; and a new galop, 
entitled Confusion—literally all “ confusion.” 

To-night (a “ Volunteer night”’—whatever that may signify), Mr. 
Mellon’s grand selection from M. Gounod’s Faust is to be given for the 
first time this season. 

ee Qane 

Mr. Atperto Ranpecern’s successful operetta, Zhe Rival Beauties, 
is to be performed for the sizth time at the Crystal Palace, on Saturday 
afternoon, September 8rd. Madame Rudersdorff will, for this occasion 
only, sing the soprano part. ‘The other characters are allotted to 
— Julia Elton, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Norman Kirby, and Mr. 

arier. 
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Muttoniana. 
—— l= 
Dr. Shoe merely accompanied Mr. Ap’Mutton to the Austrian 


frontier. At Bodenbach were hoving Messrs. Butcher Baker and , 


Baker Butcher. Mr. Ap’Mutton thereupon dismissed Dr. Shoe 
with courteous words, and accepted the proffered services of those 
gentlemen, who, besides being diplomatists, understand the 
Austrian dialects almost ag well as Mr. Ap’Mutton himself, and 
certainly better than Dr. Shoe. Dr. Shoe having been set at large 
resumes his post as temporary substitute. 

The following has just come to foot :— 

Sones or Scortanp.—Their antiquity, Historic value with special 
reference to the Jacobite cause. Pictures of domestic life, graphically 
described in the old Scotch songs. 
example, Robert Burns. Illustrations of Scottish scale—* John 
Anderson,” “Ye banks and braes,” ‘“‘ Roy’s Wife,” &c. Extended 
compass of tunes, attributable to their being mostly written for the 
fiddle and pipes. Popularity of Scotch tunes all over the world. 
Plaintive character of melody, &c., &c., &e., &e. 

Will any of Mr. Ap’Mutton’s staff of Doctors, from Dr. Shoe to Dr. 
Bile, undertake to support a theory built out of the above materials ? 
If so, they (or he) will oblige Sanpie McMutter. 

Killicrankie, August 22. 

Dr. Shoe has supported paradoxes, but has ever held theories 
in abhorrence. He, nevertheless, submits the proposal (respect- 
fully) for the consideration of his Muttonian co-doctors. 

Founp Lost. 

“¢and that spring with all the trees in blossom and the fine weather 
isa mass of corruption. But you have, of course, heard of the Elberfeld 
manner.’ . Let our readers compare, however, page 184 and 
page 450. (To be continued.)” 

The above was communicated by Mr. A. Longears, with an 
invitation to Mr. Ap’Mutton to divine its meaning. Dr. Shoe is 
aware that his illustrious chief is an interpreter of dreams, a 
reader of enigmas, a mocker of mazes, an unraveller of mysteries, 
an explainer of cyphers, a decipherer of hizroglyphs, a composer 
aud performer of fugues, besides being endowed with clairvoyance ; 
but Dr. Shoe, possessed of none of these gifts, begs to refer Mr. 
Longears to Merlin, Dr. Cumming, or The Arrow. 


Mr Tidbury How presents his compliments to Mr Ap’Mutton and 
desires instant enlightenment as to the meaning of “I ploughed 
furrows through my foes like one that reapeth grain” and “No 
mortal can perform such deeds unless his power from God proceeds if 
healed by him it will proclaim the Lord his God’s Almighty name” 
Mr How having communicated with the agricultural districts as to the 
former but a grammatical casuist alone can state what it is in the 
third line of the latter if and if the mortal or the deeds or the power to 
be healed and as Mr How has no desire to be considered censorious or car- 
pingly critical he begs to state that in his opinion nothing more elegant 
and forcible than the above two passages has appeared since the two 
celebrated lines in the English Dinorah as follows (with emphasis) “ A 
was born to live in war and thunder B is otherwise and so is C” for in 
these days of toleration all religious animosities should be forgotten 
and the massacre of Bartholomew never on any account mentioned, 

Mr. How, Dr. Shoe (respectfully) thinks, might more profitably 
employ his leisure than in attempting to imitate the, in his way 
(happily), inimitable Mr. Boil. ‘There was a period (Dr. Shoe 
recalls) when Mr. How had something (however peachable) to 
say for himself. It is well for him (Mr. How) that Mr. Ap’Mutton 
has taken his wire with him (Mr. Ap’M.) to Wien. 

Tue Orera Company (Limrep). 

Sin,—Some evil disposed person or persons must be at work en- 
deavouring to weaken the prestige of the Opera Company (Limited). 
It cannot be possible that the directors ever proposed to commence 
with two foreign works, or, if they determined to give Masaniello, that 
they would entrust the part of the hero to Mr. Haigh. I mean no 
disparagement of that gentleman in any way, but a beautiful tenor 
voice alone would not suffice to realize our idea of the heroic fisherman. 
Mr, Haigh would be highly agreeable as the hero of John Barnett’s 
Mountain Sylph, as Hardress Cregan, &c., but the only known English 
opera tenor who would be acceptable as Masaniello is Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and as of course that gentleman will be of the company, no one would 
object to Masaniello at the Royal English Opera. But I think it is 
but fair to the Directors of the Opera Company, that we should wait 
for the prospectus before deciding. ‘Ihey must find it no easy task to 


Mostly songs of the peasants— |¢ 


think that the Opera Company was established for their especial 
aggrandisement. Your obedient servant, C. 
Owain Ar’Mutrtoy, Esa. 
Dr. Shoe has telegrammed the contents of the foregoing to Mr. 
Ap’Mutton, he (Dr. Shoe) respectfully believing that Mr. Ap’M. 
has it in his pocket to buy up all the remaining disposable shares 
of the new Opera Company (limited). 
Dr. Shoe has been favored with a “ nonsensical rhyme” from 
Barsetshire, which he compunctuously subjoins :— 

There was an extraordinary drought, 

Which came though it sure didn’t ought; 

When its reign is cut short, 
The rain so long sought 

Will dry up this droughty old drought. 
Barsetshire, Dog-days. 
Dr. Shoe opines that A——y T: E might be a very little 
clearer, and that the ‘‘dog-days” have been cut short by more or 
less of a lightning-storm, which, on Sunday, made Dr. Shoe 
(respectfully) tremble in his stockings. 

Monracue or Carver. 

Mr. Ar’Murron,—Sin,—Was Mercutio a Montague or a Capulet? 
Yours humbly, Diesy Serrenr. 

In the absence of Mr. Ap’Mutton Dr. Shoe (respectfully) 

answers in the words of Mercutio—‘ A plague o’ both the houses!” 
Although not Capulets ‘ Mercutio and his brother Valentine” 
were on the list of invitations to old Capulet’s feast. ‘Therefore, 
although Mercutio was not a Capulet he was not a Montague. 
What might have been the case with his brother Valentine Dr. 
Shoe will be at further pains to enquire. 
Dr. Punch has forwarded the subjoined to Mr. Ap’Mutton, 
with a particular request that, as one of the choicest bits of his 
(Dr. Punch’s) choicest contributor (Mr. Acchor Hewmay), it may 
(Dr. Shoe cannot avoid the two ‘“mays”) be placed in some 
corner of Muttoniana :— 

‘“'THeatRicaAL.—An energetic provincial manager advertises an 
Operatic as well as a Dramatic and Ballet Company. He intends that 
this shall be, he says, a “ Treble Company.” Surely he w .l have 
some difficulty in getting opera specially composed fur a ive ie com- 
pany. Where’s the bass?” 

Dr. Shoe would also inquire—where’s the alto? Also Dr. Shoe 
would ask—where’s the tenor? He (Dr. Shoe) would thirdly 
demand—-where’s the barytone? But this respectfully, and with 
consideration for Dr. Punch’s affliction. 

Taylor Shoe. 


A——r T——x. 





Boot and Hook, Shoebury, August 26. 


o—-— 





Oprenine or rue Crystat Patace av AmsrenpAm.— The building 
cost 100,000 guilders ; its erection was commenced in 1859 and finished 
August 16th, 1864. Architect, Mr. Outsboom. The opening festival 
was honoured by the presence of H.R.H. Prince Frederic, who arrived 
precisely at one o’clock, and was conducted to a throne by Messrs. 
Sarphate and Van Eykes, attended by all the authorities and commis- 
sioners of all the provinces. The ornamentation consisted of a throne 
and group, adorned with a beautiful banner in diamond letters—16th 
August, 1864—with statues of Peace, Commerce, Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, Art, Science, Mercurios, and Neptune; a crown, with flowers, 
mounted with a splendid frontispiece. The orchestra, at the west eud 
of the building, was hung with green moiree curtains and flags of all 
nations, The band consisted of 100 performers, conducted by Mynheer 
Stampff; also a chorus for male voices called the Amstel men Chiu. 

ProcramMe.—l. Jubel Ouverture, C. M. Von Weber; 2. An Address; 3. 


Halleluja, Handel; 4. Lobgesang, Mendelssohn, 
EveNInc.—1. Festival Ouverture, Van Brice; 2. Symphonie 4 (B dur), Niels W. 


Gade ; Concert Aria (Mad. Offermans Van Hove), Verhultz. 

In the evening the Palace was illuminated by gaslight, which was 
very striking. The audience increased at eight, when H.R.H. Prince 
Frederic arrived, accompanied by his Suit. ‘Then the concert imme- 
diately began, conducted by Messrs. Dankler ard Stampft. Between 
the acts everyone flocked to the picture gallery, The address, by 
Madame Van Hove, was encored. The conductors were applauded. 
The Prince remained until ten to enjoy the dazzling sight of the fire- 
works at the Salon d’Appolo, after which his Royal Highness proceeded 
to Hague by an extra train. ‘The Prince conferred the honour of the 
order of the Netherland Lion upon Mr. Sarphate.-—Vawn Praaa. 

Hermannstapt.—Dinorah has been produced here and received with 





avoid displeasing some of their supporters, not a few of whom appear to 





the greatest enthusiasm. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

I wish I had not quoted quite so frequently in the columns of 
the MusicaL WorLD the lines addressed by Horace to his friend 
Posthumus coneerning the rapidity with which the years glide past, 
for I might then introduce them on the present occasion. But I 
really have not the toupet to do so, and must content myself with 
chronicling the simple fact in plain English, that nearly two 
months have elapsed since I last wrote. Two months! It seems 
but yesterday. ‘Truly did some sensible individual once remark 
that, at the age of one-and-twenty, every man reached the middle 
of his life, so much more swiftly does Time glide on after that 
epoch compared to his seemingly laggard pace before it. 
said two months must have appeared to you also exceedingly short ; 
you must have fancied them not more than a fortnight, a week, or 
only a day or two, otherwise you would have concluded from my 
silence, combined-with what I told youin my last letter on the 
26th June, about the danger to which I considered myself ex- 
posed here just at present, that something terrible had happened 
to me, and you would then of course have immediately stept into 
the train from London Bridge, and rushed off to assure yourself of 
my safety, or at once to learn the worst. At least, such I firmly 
flatter myself is the line of conduct, and of railway, you would have 
taken, had you for a moment reflected that so long a period had 
elapsed since any communication from my pen had figured in 
your paper. 

I am glad to say that I am perfectly well and safe; that I am au 
grand complet as regards the number of my arms and legs, and free 
from the slightest damage intellectually, though I have given terrible 
offence to the worthy editor of your highly respected contemporary, 
the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, who, in his number of July 6th, 
and in a tone distinguished for an admixture of pity and conde- 
scension, refers to what I had said concerning musical matters in 
Berlin, and Mdlle. Lucca, and ends by handing me over to the 
tender mercies of his London Correspondent. Imagine my terror! 
Of course I went about in fear and trembling at the notion of 
the terrible scarification I was doomed to receive from the dreaded 
and able correspondent. Week after week did I look for the letter 
that was to crush me. But I looked in vain. At last, in No. 32 
of the Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung, I read the heading, “* Corre- 
spondenz,” and beneath it the words, ‘* London, den 5 August, 
1864.” I took a long breath, placed the paper on my desk, and 
sat down before it. My eye glanced at the signature, which was 
“ Dr. H.”—* Dr. H.,” who could Dr. H. be? Suddenly a thought 
flashed across my brain. Could it be the husband of Mrs. Harris, 
the friend of Mrs. Sarah Gamp? I recollected that some irrev- 
erent creature had stigmatized Mr. Harris as a myth, but might it 
not be quite possible that such was not the case, and that Mr. 

Harris, having devoted himself for a long series of years toa course 
of study which prevented his mingling in general society, and 
having obtained his degree as Mus. Doc. at Cambridge, Oxford, or 
Dublin, or perhaps at all three, had been specially retained as the 
London Correspondent of your contemporary. This opened up 
a wide field for speculation, but I have had rather a horror of 
speculation ever since investing—and losing—my money in the 
National Self-Generating Illumination Company (Limited), for 
turning Night into Day by means of their new patent light which, 
to my cost, I discovered to be simply all moonshine. I at once 
abandoned, therefore, the Uncertain for the Actual, and proceeded 
to see what Dr. H., whoever he may be, had said of me. Nervously 
did I peruse the first few lines, one by one, without coming upon 
aught that related to myself. I grew bolder, breathed more freely, 
and read on. Still no mention of my name. At last, when I had 
got through about two-thirds of the letter, I suddenly caught sight 
of the words, ‘‘ Der Correspondent der Mustcat Wor D in Berlin, 
Vale genannt, etc.” (‘*'’The Berlin Correspondent, called Vale, of 
the Musica, Wortp”). Now for it, I thought, and, clinching 
my teeth, prepared myself for what, considering the inany weeks 
the rod had been in pickle, I might naturally expect, namely the 
severest castigation newspaper writer ever received. What wasmy 
surprise to find that he whom I had pictured as a roaring lion was 
a perfect dove, and that whatever sting his letter contained was 
directed not so much against me as against all England. He says: 
**'The Berlin Correspondent called Vale of the MusicaL WorLp 
will again smile at what has been said, as he has already done in 


These. 





one of his letters, but what he writes is only words, empty words 
without facts. Words without deeds! At the present time we ex- 
pe nothing more from an Englishman !” This is severe, is not it? 

et I dare say both you and I shall manage to survive it. At any 
rate, we may be thankful that we at least know the worst. It is 
however, most amusing to see the airs that Prussians give them- 
selves since the affair of Schleswig-Holstein. Déppel has certainly 
got into their heads. But we must make some allowances for a 
nation to whom a victory is a rather more uncommon occurrence 
than it is to England, who can point to one—and a good thumping 
one, too—either by sea or land, for every day in the year. As 
regards myself personally, if what I write consists simply of words, 
and I do not well see of what else it could consist, those 
words, at any rate, contain truth, and will do so as long as I have 
the honor of contributing to the MusicaL WonrLD, even though that 
truth may not be invariably palatable to your German readers. 
There is much, very much, which I admire here, but there are, 
also, certain things that certainly do excite a pitying smile. 
Whenever it can be shown by my foreign critics that Iam actuated 
by prejudice, or stating anything based upon erroneous ideas, I 
shall only be too happy to make any apology, but I am certainly 
not going to ask any one’s pardon for what I said concerning 
Madlle. Lucca, who is a great favorite with the Neue Berliner 
Musik-Zeitung, and who, it strikes me forcibly, is really the 
‘* causa teterri ”—no—let us for once violate prosody when a lady 
is concerned, and say—the ‘‘ causa pulcherrima belli” between my 
German confréres and myself. 

Apropos of Madlle. Lucca, Dr. H. says in his letter from Lon- 
don: “J will not go into a detailed account of the Lucca 
business ; it is no doubt clearer to you than it is to us here; some 
say Gye is in the wrong; some, that Adelina Patti is the cause of 
everything; while a third set throw all the blame upon the 
shoulders of Madlle. Lucca herself. For my own part, I say that 
all three are in the wrong.” The only remark I would beg to 
offer is that though Mdlle. Lucca is a most charming young lady, 
and a splendid singer, there are other young ladies equally 
charming, and other singers equally splendid, the happy 
consequence of which is that the Londoners will possibly manage 
to jog on quite contented with the way in which their chief 
soprano operatic music is executed, even though the little Berlin 
prima donna be not among them, and thus whether Dr. H. is in 
the right or ‘“‘in the wrong,” as he decides everyone else is, is a 
circumstance which does not matter one dump. 

The Operahouse closed its doors for the vacation, on the 17th 
June last, the opera selected for the last night being M. Gounod’s 
Faust, or Margarethe, as it is entitled here, and Herr Leopold Ganz 
officiating as conductor for Herr Dorn. ‘The new season began on 
the 1st inst., with the ballet of Aladdin. 'The principal operas 
have been Oberon, Die Zauberfléte and. Margarethe, but there has 
been nothing in the performance to call for especial notice. 

It must not be supposed, however, that because the doors of the 
Royal Operahouse were closed for some six weeks, that we had 
nothing in the way of operatic recreation. So far from this being 
the case, we had a more than usual allowance of that species of 
amusement. First and foremost was the company of the Konigs- 
berg Stadttheater, under the management of Herr Woltersdorf, 
who had already visited Berlin with his company three times, 
having taken successively the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theatre, 
the Theatre Royal, and Kroll’s Theatre. On the present occasion, 
he established himself at the Victoria Theatre. Everyone spoke 
well of his singers, praised the mode in which his operas were got 
up, and—stopped away, or, at any rate, did not patronise him s0 
much as to fill his theatre. ‘There were exceptions to this state of 
things, but I do not believe that Herr Woltersdorf will take a 
great addition to his stores of silver and gold back again with him 
to the Northern latitude where he is to be found when at home. 
The two greatest foes to pecuniary success with which he had to 
contend were the warm weather and the want of novelty. It, 
could not be expected by anyone—save a manager—that people 
already perspiring at every pore even out of doors would be over 
eager to go and stew away, like so many exotics in a hothouse, 
merely to listen to operas they had heard scores of times before, 
until they were familiar with almost every note they contained. 
Directly, however, there was something new, they braved the heat 
and went to the theatre. This was proved by the production of 
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Der Abt von St. Gallen, oder die drei Riéithsel, a three-act opera 
of which the words and music are by F. Herther, who, it appears, 
is not F. Herther at all, but Dr. Giinther, a physician practising 
at Leipsic. This work was a novelty, never having been 
erformed at Berlin, and the Berliners went to see it. It is not 
without a certain degree of merit, but the hand of the amateur is 
terribly apparent in it. The judicious, i.e., unsparing, employment 
of the P. K. (or Pruning-Knife), an instrument so familiar to the 
professional author and composer, would have been highly 
desirable. The opera was favorably received, but is not, vnless I 
greatly err, destined to achieve any very great popularity or attain 
extraordinary old age. If I am wrong, I will, at some future 
time, give you an account both of the libretto and of the music, 
which I do not feel inclined to do at present. Mad. Marlow, too, 
from the Theatre Royal, Stuttgardt, and Dr. Gunz, from Hanover, 
may also be looked upon as novelties, neither having ever sung 
here before: They proved trump-cards for Herr Woltersdorf. 
The lady, though no longer in her prime, became a great 
favorite. But some how or other, she and Herr Woltersdorf 
could not agree. After having sung with triumphant success in 
several parts, including that of Susanne in Le Nozze, she refused to 
repeat the last named character at the second performance 
of the opera, and quitted the Victoria Theatre to appear 
incontinently at Kroll’s. As for Dr. Gunz, he created a perfect 
furore, both among the public and the critics. The former flocked to 
hear and applaud him, while the latter are never tired of holding him 
up as a model for imitation by sucking aspirants to vocal honors. 
One of the causes of offence given by me to the editor of the 
Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung was, I fancy, my sneering, or 
smiling—“ liicheln "—at the state of musical affairs in Berlin. 
I own that I do not entertain quite so high opinion of what 
Germans can do as the Germans themselves. I think and have 
ventured to assert that they are not quite perfection. Hine illz 
lacrynz. But those who impugn the correctness of my state- 
ments should not themselves write as follows: ‘“‘ Dr. Gunz, from 
the ‘Theatre Royal, Hanover, who appeared for the first time, on 
the 26th July, as Chapelou in Adam’s Postillon de Lonjumeau, is 
80 exceptional a phenomenon in the German vocal world of the 
present day that his appearance may prove of great importance 
to everything connected with vocal matters; in our age of raw 
naturalism, at the present time when a number of fine voices ruin 
themselves by screaming, because they never learned the smallest 
thing, Dr. Gunz comes before us as a genuine vocal artist,” ete. 
The italics are those of the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung. If the 
above extract does not mean that ‘ genuine vocal artists” are 
somewhat rare aves in Germany now, then it means nothing at 
all. So much for my maligning German singers. 

We have had operatic performances at the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stadt Theatre, also, as well as at Kroll’s—to which last establish- 
ment, as I have already mentioned, Madame Marlow winged her 
flight on leaving Herr Woltersdorf—but the length to which my 
letter_has extended warns me that I must content myself with 
simply recording the fact. 

The following curious communication has beeen addressed to 
some of the papers : 

“Tt had for years struck me as a remarkable fact that the birthdays 
of our musical heroes happened in the autumn and winter months, and, 
after going through the trouble of further investigating the matter, I 
arrived at the result, which is certainly peculiar, that nearly all well- 
known musicians were born in the following seven months—January : 
Auber, Abt, Von Bilow, Ferdinand David, Hérold, Krebs, Mozart, 
Reissiger, Johann Schneider, Franz Schubert, Henriette Sonntag, 
Lesueur, Henri Herz, Garcia, Frederick the Great, Silcher. February : 
Albrechtsberger, De Bériot, Czerny, Fesca, Rinck, Grétry, Handel, 
Kalliwoda, Maurer, Mendelssohn, Paganini, Rode, Rossini, Vieuxtemps, 
Forkel, Ole Bull, N. Burgmiiller. March: Sebastian Bach, Félicien 
David, Hasse, Haydn, Malibran, Nourrit, Pergolese, Johann Strauss, 
Carl Zéllner, Wild, Graben-Hoffmann, Grittzmacher. September: 
Cherubini, Donizetti, J. Lachner, Meyerbeer, Julius Otto, Schicht, 
Spontini, André. October: Baillot, Dreyshock, Furstenau, Gade, Haupt- 
mann, Ferdinand Hiller, Kontsky, Jenny Lind, Liszt, Lortzing, 
Methfessel, Morlachi, Schréder-Deorient, Verdi, Mayseder. November: 
Bellini, Carafa, Himmel, Hummel, Conradin Kreuzer, Kicken, Liwe, 
Marx, Martin Luther, Ries, Romberg, Rubinstein, Spindler, Fasch, 
Erkel, Prince Louis Ferdinand of Prussia, Bazzini. December : Beetho- 
ven, Berlioz, Boieldieu, Duprez, Gung], Lablache, Adolph Miiller, Rietz, 








C. M. von Weber. The only eminent musicians born in the remaining 
five months are Gluck, Halévy, Lulli, Marschner, Spohr, Schumann, and 
Richard Wagner. Whether there is any physiological reason for this 
decidedly strange fact, is something into which I will not at present 
enter, but the subject is one which will doubtless give rise to further 
investigation and reflection. Anton Wallerstein.” 

Herr Woworsky is re-engaged for ten years at the Royal Opera- 
house at a salary of 4,000 thalers a-year, 10 thalers feux, and the 
right to a pension. The celebrated Capellmeister, Herr Taubert, 
has received the order of the Red Eagle, third class, with the 
ribbon ; and with this piece of information I beg to conclude. 

VALE. 


— 


NONSENSICAL RHYMES FOR NONSENSICAL TIMES. 
(New Series). 
XLVII. 
There was a conductor called Mellon, 
Whose fate should be that of a felon, 
For by many a bad measure he 
Fills his and Gye’s treasury 
With more than the desert of Mellon. 
XLVIII. 
There was a Prince William of Hesse, 
Who seeing a deuce of a mess, he 
Clapt in his oar, 
And bellowed “‘ Hoorawh ! 
‘‘ T'll be Prince now of Lauenburg and Hesse!” 
XLIX. 
‘There was an old Suez Canal, 
Which we don’t think much of in Pall-Mall, 
Though Mounseer Lesseps 
Takes a good many ste 
Us to souse in this Suez Canal. 


L. 
There was a new Danish Canal, 
Of the former companion, or pal, 
For, whiche’er way they move, 
Of rows each will prove 
An aliment-ary canal. 


LI. 
There was an old Master of Bees, 
Who The Times, on the look out for keys, 
To unlock topics new, 
Thinks may furnish a Q, 
‘Though he’s only a master of B’s. 
Lil. 
There was an old Master of Bees, 
Who struggled, with vagrant M.P.’s, 
To fill up the hiatus 
Left by the Senatus, 
Flown off like masterless bees. 


LI. 
. There was an old Corny O’Dowd, 
Who isn’t with much wit endow’d, 
What there is a thick cloud 
Of words does enshroud, 
So you can’t see the wit of O'Dowd. 
LIV. 
There was a vile mob-herd called Shoddy, 
Who were d—d both in soul and in body ; 
Their next generation, 
Like double d n, 
Will fall, if you don’t kill off Shoddy. 
LY. 
There was an old Laureat Tennyson, 
Who lived on Madeira and venison, 
Supplied by the Queen, 
Whose English was green 
Kept, and pure, by this Laureat Tennyson, 
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LVI. 
There was a mad scribbler called Sala, 
Who fubbed off his brandied Marsala 
For genuine sherry, 
But cyder or perry 
Is Tokay to this togué old Sala. 
LVII, 


There was a great rising of Poles, 
Which led to a great flight of souls ; 
And now Poland wreck’d, 
By nations unreck’d, 
Drifts destructionward.under bare,Poles, 


LVIII. 
There was a great crop of new Companies, _ 
The projectors of which may earn some pennies, 
But many a shareholder, 
Before he’s much older, 
Will wish he'd forsworn their vile companies. 


LIX. 


There wasan old book upon Poland, 
Which might just as fitly be no land, 
With no author to write on it; 
For we can’t get a sight on it, 
That is, on this book upon Poland. 
eS 

Proressor ANperson’s Re-APPEARANCE in London, after an absence 
of seven years. We understand that this gentleman has made a cir- 
cumterranean tour round the world since we last had the pleasure of 
witnessing his extraordinary cabilistic powers. We have had several 
gentlemen during the Professor's absence, various great artistes in the 
same way, but they have all movedin a different sphere to the renowned 
Wizard of the North. Frikell astonished us with his sleight of hand, 
Herman amused us by his “ No-apparatus” (?) ; but Anderson is the 
first of the school of magicians who in our boyhood astonished us by 
his extraordinary combinations of mechanism. We remember him at 
the Strand Theatre, atthe Adelphi, at the St. James’s Bazaar, at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, at the Surrey, at the Grecian, at Covent Garden, at the 
Lyceum, and at almost all the theatres in London. We also recollect 
Herr Dobler, Mons. Phillips, Robert Houden, Bosco, Robin, &c., &c., 
but Anderson is the wizard of the age; he, as the master of the modern 
school of magic, has no coadjutor, his combinations are of a charac- 
ter that combine all the sciences. But much as the Professor has 
done, we understand that his daughter eclipses all in the modern 
school of the “Art Magique.” Miss Anderson, if we are to be- 
lieve the press of the world, is above all the artists that have yet 
appeared ; our contemporaries in India, China, Japan, Australia, Cali- 
fornia, and America all agree that Miss Anderson, “the second- 
sighted Sybil” and \Retro-reminiscent Orthographist, is the wonder of 
this age of wonders. We are informed that this young lady is a 
weekly contributor to some of our contemporaries, and has a literary 
reputation—also a musician of a very high order. However, we have 
heard that her Forte is in her great performance of Szconv Stent, a 
mystery which has never been performed but by herself. We look 
with considerable impatience for the appearance of this gifted daughter 
of the Wizard of the North, who has accompanied her father round 
the world. 

Tue Opera Season.—We find that (at the Royal Italian Opera) 
seventy-seven performances have been crowded into the interval of 
four months between the 29th of March and the 80th of July. There 
have been four opera nights in every week, except the first and second; 
the number has latterly been increased to five, and last week the 
theatre was open every night. Some statistics which we have de- 
duced from a list of the performances may have an interest for our 
readers. Krom these it appears that M. Gounod’s Faust has been by 
far the most popular opera of the year, for, although not produced at 
all until the season was half over, it has been given since then no 
less than twelve times. Next in precedence comes Don Giovanni, the 
representations of which number seven; and then J/ Barbiere, which 
has been six times repeated. Rossini, it would seem, is still the most 
favorite composer, for various works from his pen have been thirteen 
times brought into request, while Meyerbeer and Verdi each number 
twelve representations. Strangely enough, only one of Auber’s operas, 
namely, Masaniello, has been given, and this only once in its entirety. 
The second and third acts, however, have several times followed some 
other opera—as, for instance, on the 14th of April, when the white- 
chokered habitués did hearty homage to the red-shirted hero of Italy 
on the occasion of his right royal visit to the theatre-—Daily Telegraph. 





Aptomumas 4T Home anp Asnroap. 


To the Committee of “ Yr Eisteddfod.”—Grntiemen,—Allow me to 
suggest an “Instrumental Competition” of a peculiar character, 
which would prove a great attraction during the Eisteddfod. I 
perceive by the announcements that the “ Harpist to the Queen,” the 
“Harpist to the Prince of Wales,” and ‘“ Pencerdd Gwalia,” are 
engaged to appear. Why not offer a prize to the best player among 
these? And, if there is no prejudice existing against me as an indi- 
vidual, I beg to be included in the list of competitors. The pieces to 
be played (in order to exhibit the actual merits of each harpist) should 
consist, the first, of a Classical Selection from the Great Masters; the 
second, a Fantasia by one of the best writers for the harp; and the 
third, a Composition by the harpist himself, upon Welsh melodies, 
Holding myself in readiness to give my name, I remain, yours very 
respectfully, Aprommas. 

St. George’s Hall, Llandudno. 





o— 


Geneva—( From a Correspondent).—A féte took place on the evening 
of Wednesday, the 12th instant, in the park of M. Bartholoni, the 
President of the Conservatory of Music at Geneva. There were 
between seven and eight hundred persons present. The grounds were 
splendidly illuminated, and at intervals some brilliant fire-works were 
displayed. Refreshments were in abundance. The tables were spread 
in the open air and all the luxuries of the season provided. A very 
excellent concert was also given; but I need only speak of a new 
Cantata in honor of the wounded soldiers, sung on the lake, by the 
members of the Choral Society, on the occasion of the meeting of 
the Congress at Geneva, the words by M. Paul Privat, the music 
by M. Bergson. Mont Blanc was seen plainly this evening from M. 
Bartholoni’s grounds, and the sun-set was gorgeous and beautiful 
beyond all description. Everybody was enchanted with the taste 
and hospitality of the worthy host. “M. Alexandre Billet, the 
‘eminent player and professor of the pianoforte,” writes a local 
journal, “has quitted us, for family reasons, at the end of the half-year’s 
term ; he has left behind him at the Conservatory the most pleasing re- 
collections. He was indeed an instructor of the first order, and his 
pupils have reflected infinite credit on their master. M. Billet’s place 
at the Conservatory has been filled by M. Bergson, a distinguished 
German musician and composer.” 

Trieste.—The composer Gigidius Carl Lick] died here on the 22nd 
ult., aged 61. He was born in Vienna on the Ist September, 1808. 
His father was Johann Giorg Lickl, who was born at Kronenburg, on 
the 11th April, 1769, and died on the 12th May, 1843. He was for a 
long time conductor under the famous manager Shikaneder, and wrote 
the music of a great many farces, which created a furore at the time; 
such, for instance, as the Zauberpfeil, Der Bruder.von Kakran, Astarath 
der Verfihrer, Faust’s Leben, Thaten, und Héllenfahrt, Der Vermeinte 
Texenmeister, Der Orgelspieler, Der Durchmarsch, Der Brigitten Virchtag, 
&c. He left two sons, the elder of whom, Karl Giorg, is the harmo- 
nium player so well known in all the musical circles of Vienna, while 
the younger was the one who is just dead. The latter, like his brother, 
was a pupil of his father’s, and distinguished himself as a pianist, 
guitarist, and composer. Years ago he established himself here. His 
compositions consist of sacred and instrumental music. None, or very 
few, at any rate, have ever been published. 

Lerpsic.—The works for the erection of the new theatre have already 
commenced. 

Vienna.—Dr. Otto Bach, the composer, was married, on the 10th 
inst., to Mad. Therese Marschner. 


Tue Late Mr. Rossoy.—aA life of Mr. Robson, from the pen of Mr. 
Augustus Sala, is about to be published, 








Now Ready, 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas offered in 


the Advertisements, ‘Ho! ror A SHAKSPEARE,” and ‘awarded by Messrs. 
Webster, J. Stirling Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and ‘Thomas 8. Stuart. 
Illustrated with Lithograph Portraits of Queen Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. 
Can be had Gratis at all the best Drapers in the Kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stamped address to Day & Sons, Lithographers to the Queen, Publishers, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, London. 


OGLER’S “ MARCH or tar DANISH GUARDS,” 
for ihe Pianoforte, price 3s. ‘* The Danish soldiers are being led to battle to 
the exciting strains of this fine March.” 


London: Publisked by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, price 6s. 
UO in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
THE APPOINTMENT OF A MINOR CANON 
T 


‘0 THE 
VACANT PLACE IN DURHAM CATHEDRAL, 
Will be made by the Dean and Chapter, 
On WEDNESDAY, the 28th day of September next. 
The Trial of Candidates selected will take place at the times and manner to be fixed by 
the Dean and Chapter. 

All applications and Testimonials must be sent in, addressed to Mr. Epwarp 
Peeve, Chapter Clerk and Registrar to the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at his 
Office in the College, Durham, by whom further information as to the office will be 
given, on or before Wednesday, the 7th day of September next. 

Durham, 2ist July, 1864. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S 
LIST OF NEW PIANO MUSIC. 


a’ 


ISTEDDFOD, LLANDUDNO.—Brrntey Ricuarps’s 
Vocal Compositions, sung at the above National Festival. The Harp of 
Wales, solo 2s. 6d. ; Four-part song, 2s. 6d.; Sweet day so cool, trio 2s.; Four-part 
song, 2s.; The new Anthem—God bless the Prince of Wales, solo and chorus, 3s. ; 
Piano, Solo and Duet, each 4s.; Four-part song, Twopence. Also for Piano, The 
Rising of the Lark. (Recollections of Wales, No. 3), 3s. 


EW SONGS, by the Composer of “Tue Youne 
Recruit” (F. Kucken). The Silent Sea, 2s. 6d.; The River is deep, 2s. 6d. ; 
Blanche, 3s.; Weep not, fond heart, words by W. Hills, 2s. 6d.; The Young 
Recruit, solo 2s. 6d.; for four voices, 2s. 6d.; The Tear (in F), as sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves, 2s.; Twilight is darkening (Schlummerlied), 2s. 6d.; No friendly moon, 
3s.; Like a snow-flake, 3s.; The waves were dancing, 3s.; The Spring-time is 
come, 2s. 6d.; When loving ones are parted, 3s. 


EW SONGS, by the Composer of “Wuen THE 

Swattows "(F. Abt.) Fair Star of the Night, 2s. 6d.; The Angel's Watch, 

2s. 6d.; The Swallow's come, duet 3s. ; Fairy chimes, duet 3s.; Sweet is rest, Sacred 

song, 2s. 6d.; Sparkling with Gems, 2s. 6d.; Love's first Dream, 2s. 6d.; The Music 

ofthe Heart, 2s. 6d. ; O vision bright, with a portrait of Pauline Lucca, 2s. 6d.; Would 

I were a warbling bird, 3s.; Tell me, O bird—celebrated Cuckoo song, 3s. ; He giveth 
His beloved sleep, 2s. 6d.; Oh! ye tears, 2s.; Kathleen Aroon, 2s. 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’S PIANOFORTES, elegant 

and durable, from £25 to £45. Drawings gratis and post free. Also a list of 

Second-hand Pianofortes, a little used, and to be sold on easy terms.—6, New 
Burlington Street. 











New AnD RevisEp Epition. Price 12s., 


THE VOICE AND SINGING, 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 
BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


“ The great and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
second edition, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 
which greatly increase its value."—JIustrated News, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 


VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 
HARPE, 
PAROLES DU CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 
Musique pe CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Op. 190. 


JE 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


THE MODERN HARPIST: 


A NEW WORK FOR THE HARP BY MR. APTOMMAS. 
(To be Published by Subscription). 

Contests :—Introduction—Ancient and Modern Harp-Music—Resources—Analysis 
of Passages—Modulation—Fingering—Tuning—Peculiar Effects—Stringing—The 
Harp Contrasted — Classical Music — Style — Touch — Expression — Pedals — The 
Damper—Chromatic Combinations—Memorising—Playing in Public—Teaching— 
Technical Terms—and Selections from the Great Masters, &., &c. 

Price of Subscription, ONE GUINEA. 
Issued by the Author, 57 King Street, Soho, W. 








In the Press, 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Jessie Richmond; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 


GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 


“MIRELLA,” 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“The music of Mirella is as good as that of Faust; perhaps, in some respects, 
better."—Daily News. 
‘ims M. Gounod has given to the world another genuine aud charming work."—The 
imes. 
“ The music of Mirella will as surely make its way with the public as that of 
Faust.” — Standard, 
‘* A capital opera; no living man could write anything for the stage comparable to 
it." —Atheneum, 
“* We have to thank Mr. Mapleson for giving us an opportunity of hearing the last 
poms of one who cer ainly now is the greatest living operatic composer."—Saturday 
eve, 





THE PRINCIPAL VOCAL PIECES. 
1.—THE OPENING CHORUS. 


This exquisite subject (“ Facctam CAROLE”) may be had as a song, as a duet, as a 
chorus, and for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. The fv llowing 
quotations from the press refer to this melody :—‘* There is nothing in modern opera 
to exceed it in freshness and Southern character.”"—Atheneum. “ Nothing more 
fresh or melodious has ever been imagined than this lovely inspiration, a worthy 
pendant to the Valse in Faust."—Daily Telegraph. “ Beautifully simple and tender.” 
—Daily News, 

2.—THE SAVOYARD MELODY. 


This simple and beautiful melody is performed by the orchestra. It is, however, 
published with English words, * Far From wis Mowunratns,” and in Italian, ‘ Au 
DESTATI OR SU;” and for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards and Nordmann, 

3.—THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 

“ Fevice Pastoret,” sung by Mdlle. Volpini. “ A delicious little air."— The Times. 
“Exceedingly charming."—Daily Telegraph. “A delicious melody."—Saturday 
Review. 

4.—MDLLE. TITIENS’ SONG. 

“ The most popular is the bravura aria, “ Non mura 11 Core.” “ More than the 
rival in our estimation to the Jewel Song in Faust, as being a purer strain of 
melody ."—Standard, 


5.—MDLLE. TREBELLI’S SONG. 

“ La STAGIONE ARRIVA, O BeLta,” encored every night. “ This will be in every 
body's mouth, and it is certainly the most catching melody in the opera."—Saturday 
Review, * An exquisite little song.”"—Daily Telegraph, 

6.—SIGNOR GIUGLINI'S SONG, 

“An! se D'PREGHI MixI.” “A lovely song."—Saturday Review, 
cavatina.”"—Morning Advertiser, 

7.—MR. SANTLEY'S SONG. 


“ Sr L’aRLEE st SoN Reoine.” A bold and vigorous strain."—Standard. 


8—THE DUETS. 


1. “* CHANSON DE MAGALI,” sung by Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini. “ One of 
the most captivating things in the opera."—Sunday Times. “Likely to become as 
popular as anything in Faust.—Standard, 2, “ Au! PARLA ANCOR,” sung by Mdlle. 
Volpini and Mdlle. Titiens. 


The Complete Opera, in Italian or French, 16s, 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE OVERTURE-Solo and Duet. 


“ Seems to bea string of popular melodies of the South of France."—Daily News. 
“Pretty, light, and essentially pastoral."—The Times. “A beautiful composition.” 


—Advertiser. 
THE AIRS. 
By W. Il, Callcott, in Three Books, Solos and Duets. 5s. and 6s. each. 


“A delicious 


For Pianoforte, 10s, 








PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


























Coote s Mirella Waltzes 
Victor Colline’s Mirella Valse ... 





Kuhe’s Fantasia, Mirella 4 0 
Madame Oury’s Fantasia.........cccccesessserscserscessecsnreesscsscssssassersesssssscensensssens 5 0 
Rosellen’s Souvenirs de Mirella (a Selections Of Airs) .......s0:.sseeee 40 
Nordmann’s Bouquct de Melodies ..........-.ssecescesssereereeeeeees 40 
Brinley Richards’ Cheeur de Magnanarelles (the opening Chorus) 30 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Melody - 40 
Ketterer’s Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant pieCe) ......+:eereee 40 
Lysberg’s Mirella Fantasia .........s:scessessssseeeeereeee 40 
Ganz's Reminiscences Of Mirella .........cssscscesscssseecerseseecsecserensensseteeesorsesseess 40 
Forbes’ Fantasia eos 5 0 
Coote's Mirella Quadrilles . coccecce $ @ 

40 

40 











London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street, 





BOOSEY & Co., 28 Holles Street, W. 
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KUHE'S 
Four New Pieces, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Brilliant Faniasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


LA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 
THE 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Brilliant Transcription. Price 4s. 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Four Helv Aieces. 


MARCHE DES TAMBOURS. 


Morceau Militaire. Price 4s. 


REVE ANGELIQUE. 


Berceuse. Price 4s. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Spinnlied. Price 4s, 


LES ~HUGUENOTS. 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. 4s. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 
: 18, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 





- JUST PUBLISHED, 


—— eee 


GRAND 
CONCERTANTE 
DUET 


2 Pianotortes, 


ON THEMES 


FROM 


GOUNOD’S OPERA, 
FAUST, 


BY 


G. A. OSBORNE. 


Price 8s. 





CHIAPPHLGI & CO., 
‘60 NEW BOND STREET. 
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